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It’s the whole 
pack 


HEN she tries a new brand the 

first time, what does she buy? 
One can. One single representative 
of all the thousands or millions of 
cans of that brand. 


But when she has opened and eaten, 
she forms her opinion of the brand 
then and there. She tests the entire 
pack by the one sample. 


Raw foods carry their own alibis in 
their appearance, and often in their 
prices. Canned foods are expected to 
be uniformly excellent, and should 
need no alibis. The safe rule is to 
pack as if each can were your whole 
pack; then every can will make and 
hold friends for you. 


American Can Compan Count on Canco Service to aid in the 
CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON@® FIBRE production of canned foods the public 


METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES ° . 
rr will: approve—canned foods of uniform 


quality. Do you know the breadth and 
thoroughness of Canco Service? 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


PHELPS CAN 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


= CLARKSBURG, WWA. 
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You Cannot Afford to Pack 
Money Into Leaky Cans 


It does not matter 
whether you pack fruits 
or vegetables into cans 

. or if you pack 
them with money.... 
if they leak and permit 
waste and spoilage... 
you are the loser. 


The products that go 
into your cans repre- 
sent money . ; 

canners are in business 
to sell their products at 
a profit. Unless the 
reputation of the pro- 
duct is protected by a 
can that will carry the 
fruits or vegetables to 
the consumer with the 
same freshness, the 
same appetizing purity 
as the day they were 
canned, you are taking 
chances with the loss 


Heekin Air Tight Cans may be shipped either in 
bulk or in cartons, as illustrated, at a saving to you. 


column ofyour 
ledger. 


Every year more and 
more canners turn to 
Heekin for that good 
business insurance of 
sending their products 
to market in cans that 
do notleak, and do not 
permit of waste or 
spoilage. Heekin builds 
air tight cans to a high 
standard of quality 
.... but economically 
in price. 

If you desire, Heekin 
Cans will be shipped in 
reinforced corrugated 
boxes.... light in 
weight but strong and 
substantial and are de- 
livered to you with a 
saving on the original 
box cost and freight 
charge. 


The Heekin Can Company 


New Sixth and Culvert Streets 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HEEKIN 


CANS 
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RTISTIC 


PLANTS 


OF THE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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TRY 


Send a shipment of your canned 
goods in H& D Maximum Strength 
Canned Goods Boxes and check 
up on your customer’s satisfaction. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


800 Decatur Street 


The Corrugated Box Indus- 
try is one in which SIZE 
is essential to SERVICE 
—and—Hinde & Dauch 


Sandusky, Ohio a 


are the largest producers 
of Corrugated Fibre Ship- 
ping Boxes and packaging 
materials in the world. 


The Livingston County 


Canning Co. . 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 
last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


KNAPP 
LABELERS 
and BOXERS 


For over 30 years 
the standard ma- 
chines of the Can- 
ning Industry. 


Chicago 

Baltimore 

San Francisco 

Salt Lake City 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


LABELING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEWJERSEY 


“Gf FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 
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“THE 
excel Our Labels 
of Arti for Comanyereial Value. 


nDesi are the Thghes est Standard 


Ask for our Superior Line for your a Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


fF 


IT’S GETTING LATE--PEAS ARE NEAR 


Yet, there is still time to get one of the 
MONITOR Universal Washers for 1928 Peas. 


A large number of them has already 
been sold this year and their users are going 
to have the cleanest stock they ever packed. 
Perhaps you are one of them—we hope so. 


Never the less, it’s an opportunity and 
you loose by waiting another year. If you 
wait, you are surely going to have it then, so 
why wait—why not get its benefit this year ? 


Quality of pack will mean everything 
this season. 


Canadian Piant 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. tne 
P.O. Drawer 25 BROCTON,N. Y. 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Lane City, 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 


JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 


The United States 
Printing & Lithograph Co. 
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The Visitor Was Astonished 


when it was explained to him how much time was 
spent on cleaning in the cannery. 

But ,when he understood the dangers of ‘‘flats and 
sours’’ and other quality failures possible in the can- 


ning run, these cleaning precautions and the fact that 
canners prefer 


he saw the reasonableness and business judgment be- 
hind these long operations. 

Many of the nationally known canned foods are 
packed under the sanitary protection Wyandotte Sani- 


y tary Cleaner and Cleanser insures. 


Ask your supply man for 
= “WYANDOTTE’’ 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Robins Skin Pump 


Lightning Box Sealer 


Lombard & Concord Sts. - 


Enameled Buckets 
& Pans Numbered National Tomato Peeler Open Process 
or Plain Kettle 


A. K. Robins & Co 


Ayars Universal Filler 


mpanhy, Inc. Robins Salt Distributor 
; Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Crates 
Crate Covers Our Own Make Robins Circle Steam Hoist Closed Retorts 
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F YOU, Mr. Canner, had a satisfactory source of supply for every purchase you are called upon to 
make, what a pleasure your job would be. However, changing standards and methods of pro- 

duction make it difficult on some items. 
It has been our aim to have every user of Gibraltar Boxesa satisfied customer. We don’t claim we 
can make your boxes better than every other manufacturer—we never said ours was the BEST 
box made. We do guarantee to make a GOOD box—one that meets every test—made right and 
priced right. 
We have the plant facilities, the organization and the engineering ability to take care of your 
Corrugated Box requirements—with SATISFACTION insured. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - - - $5.00 
Extra Copies, when on hand, each,’ .10 


ADVERTISING RaATES— According to . 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to | 
use the columns of THB CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. : 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 


EDITOR. 
Vol. 50 BALTIMORE, MAY 14, 1928 No. 39 
Solid Pack Standard* 
EDITORIALS No. $1.4214 $ .9714 
4.35 3.10 
EATY—“Back of every business that keeps up oO. PEN cuxssicudcuacutcyscadscaduntedacdeeancs 8714 65 
with the times is an individual who keeps ahead No. 2 tall EH 1.10 .80 


of them.”—Campbell’s Optimist. 
—and— 


“Being ignorant is not so much a shame as being 
unwilling to learn.”—Poor Richard. 


F COURSE -At the last Legislature Maryland 

passed a law, covering Allegany county (in the 

mountains only), and which imposed a tax of 
$500 per year upon each chain store. Very naturally 
the chains opposed this as being unconstitutional, and 
the Circuit Court has just agreed with them, and in the 
course of the Court’s opinion said: 


_. “Indeed, the very elements so earnestly in- 
sisted upon by the defendants as a justification for 
this extra license fee are the very elements that 


— seem to justify the development of the chain 
store.” 


Pity ’tis the Courts could not have seen as clearly 
through the claims of the wholesale grocers, when they 
came into Court to ask for the consent degree, as they 
did upon the general basis that the Big Five Meat Pack- 
ers were engaged in too many lines. And that from a 
wholesale grocer! practically all of whom handle every- 
thing, from “a toothpick to a piano.” In other words, 
there is no class of trader who handles as varied and as 
extensive a line as the wholesale grocer, and yet he was 
able to go into court and estop another because of the 
very same practice. So we are progressing, even in 
our courts. 


GOOD PRECEDENT—MYr. Elmer E. Chase, Pres- 
A ident of the National Canners Association, sent 

the writer a copy of his company’s (Richmond- 
Chase Company, of San Jose, Calif.) formal opening 
prices on 1928 tomatoes. And we are very glad to 
have it, because it contains a suggestion put into opera- 
tion which ought to catch the attention of every tomato 


canner, and, what is more to the point, cause every to- 
mato canner to do likewise. 


The prices are quoted as follows: 


*With puree for trimmings. 

This “with puree from trimmings” is plainly 
quoted on their price list under the word “standard,” 
and is not added by us. 


Here is a difference of 45c in the No. 214 size be- 
tween the two qualities of tomatoes, and in the No. 10 
sizes you will note there is a difference of $1.25 a 
dozen between the two qualities! The California to- 
mato canners have always claimed that their standards 
(with puree) are a good article, and in fact they sell 
against the so-called standard tomato as packed in the 
more eastern states. But they have made a wide-open 
cleavage between the standard goods and the better 
grades—a difference of practically 50 per cent over 
standard prices. No chance for any misunderstanding 
there; no excuse for any buyer saying he thought he 
was buying the better grade. And that continually 
happens when there is the slight difference of 5c to 10c 
per dozen between standards and extras. Richmond- 
Chase Company have put standard tomatoes right 
where they belong, in a class by themselves, far re- 
moved from the better grade. And that is what every 
tomato canner should do if he attempts to pack stand- 
ard tomatoes at all. No canner, however, can ever 
again afford to pack standard tomatoes. Oh, yes, we 
know those kindly disposed, charitable, ever-thought- 
ful-of-the-poor canners, who say that there is an im- 
mense trade which cannot afford to buy the more ex- 
pensive and must have the standard; and then they 
go ahead to sell these objects of their charity a can of 
standard tomatoes which is actually more expensive 
(as weighed in return of food for the money) than the 
better sort. The time for these crocodile tears has 
long since passed, and for the very good reason that the 
public has learned this truth about canned tomatoes: 
that standard tomatoes are expensive at any price, and 
they will have no more of them. 

That is what Professor Gaylord told you, and what 
you have been told repeatedly: that the drag upon the 
canned tomato market today is the prevalence of stand- 
ard tomatoes, which are not wanted and will not be 
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taken if they can be avoided. Extra standard and fancy 


tomatoes have long since passed out of the picture, and 


standards drag on. Can’t you see it? 


This wide variance in prices between standards 
and the better grades has long been advocated, and 
there has been some attempt to put it into force with 
canned peas. The big successful canners all use it, of 
course, and now its absolute necessity faces every can- 
ner in the business. 


Unfortunately, the industry’s understanding of the 
word “standard” is in utter confusion. There are hun- 
dreds of tomato canners, particularly in this territory 
and the South, who pack a really meritorious article and 
consider it a standard, and it is sold for them as a 
standard—they receive a “standard” price. In the 
Central West, on peas and corn certainly, “standard” 
has come to actually mean “seconds;” and in this in- 
stance California regards “standard” as a real second, 
for that is what tomatoes with puree are. This is an 
unfortunate situation, because the canner who packs 
his tomatoes in what the Central Western canner would 
grade at least as extra standard, if not fancy, and then 
sells them at standard prices, is wronged. And there 
is an immense amount of this unfairness every year. 
Only last week we bought four (4) No. 2 cans of toma- 
toes for 25c from a chain store, and they were Virginia 
packed tomatoes and of really good quality. Think of 
it, at 75c a dozen over this retailer’s counter in Balti- 
more! They are worth much more than that, but the 
canner had packed them as_ standards, and sold them 
as standards at probably 6214c, when they were worth 
90c as extra standards. 


But if this misuse of the market standards be con- 


fusing to the industry which employs it, what can it be 
to the consuming public? The public’s understanding | 


of “standard” is a really good quality; and when you 
mention “seconds” it expects an off-quality article. 
This misuse of the word “standard” should be stopped 
or changed at once to conform with the generally un- 
derstood meaning of the word. But the truth is that 
the canners haven’t the guts to put “seconds” on the 
label of goods which they honestly know are only sec- 
onds, and jobbers are just a little bit worse than the 
canners. Yet canned foods consumption can never get 
anywhere while this deception is practiced. And you 
_know it! You can be fooled but once by any canner’s 
goods, and you will never go back to them again, and 
yet you have every confidence in canned foods, and you 
know that good goods are packed and can be bought. 


Well, don’t expect the public to have more confi- 
dence than you have, and don’t think that we are still 
back in the 90s, when the rule was to catch and sell a 
sucker once and find a new one next year. In those 
days if they wanted a change of diet they were forced 
to take canned foods; but that condition exists no 
longer; they have a wonderful market assortment to 
choose from now, and they do it. 


HAT DO YA MEAN “SECRETLY ?”—“Golden 
Nuggets” is a little mimeograph house organ 
put out by the California Co-operative Produc- 


ers, and always contains a lot of good stuff. Recently 
it had this: 


“We wouldn’t have all the fun we usually get 
out of writing these paragraphs if we didn’t take a 
shot at that wonderful class of fellows to whom we 
owe 90 per cent of our joys and sorrows, the brok- 
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ers. We think the meanest white man on earth is 
the broker that secretly carries two competitive 
accounts and plays one against the other for a 
price concession. This don’t happen to us very 
often, and never twice in the same place.” 


If the writer of that will send his formula, “This 
don’t happen to us often, and never twice in the same 
place,” to every canner in the business, he will confer 
the greatest boon ever conferred upon this industry 
everywhere. Provided, of course, that advantage is 
not taken of the reservation “secretly,” or of the word 
“two,” because every canner knows that “he is not the 
only pebble on the beach” with any broker, and sec- 
ondly that possibly he is only one of may be twenty-five 
“competitive accounts” in that broker’s handling. That 
is one of the anomalies of this business! Think of a 
corn canner telling a broker he must handle no other 
canned corn account; of a tomato canner doing likewise, 
or a fruit canner, or what you may! And if you are 
thinking, think of the American Can Company sales- 
man carrying Continental Can Company cans; of The 
Sprague-Sells salesmen carrying Berlin-Chapman ma- 
chinery. You do not have to be told that if any sales- 
man of this latter class were caught in that trick he 
would be “fired” so quickly and so far that he would 
bounce when he landed. But not so with the canner’s 
salesmen, and despite Golden Nugget’s Utopian idea. 
We agree entirely with the writer of the above quoted 
paragraph. He is absolutely and entirely right, and it 
is the only sensible plan, but that ideal is not in use. 
Not “atall” anywhere in the country. In any other line 
of industry they would fire a sales agent who carried a 
competitive line, but not the canners! It ought to be 
so, but it is too good to be true. 


THE CLOSING-OUT CONVULSIONS 


The Canners are paying out money today, 
And have been since Appert began it, 
To Chemists, to locate a positive way 
In finding bacilli, to ban it. 


The brightest of these analytical minds 
Have achieved much measure of glory; 

The pureness of can’d goods of different kinds 
No longer is termed allegory. 


The matter of purity settled and gone, 
And can’d reputation thus strengthened, 
The Canners should meet, I think, just to con 
A whereby their margins are lengthened. 


For between you and me and the gatepost in front 
I firmly and frankly opine 

That our Canners, in doing a price-making stunt, 
Are woefully snening in spine. 


—J. E. Burton, 4-26-28. 
MESSCHER BROKERAGE COMPANY MOVES 


N May 12th the Messcher Brokerage Co., well- 

known canned foods brokers of Chicago, will move 

from the office at 128 N. Wells street to 473 W. 
Erie street. Canners and jobbers having dealings 
with this aggressive brokerage concern should make 
note of this new address when calling on them or writ- 
ing them. 
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PEERLESS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 


308 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


Peas 

CAMDEN, DEL., May 2, 1928—Conditions normal. 

LINEBORO, MD., April 30, 1928—Had some 
sowed the last week in March, but have made little 
progress, due to the cool weather we are having, but the 
most of our peas are not up. 

RIDGELY, MD., May 3, 1928—We believe our 
growers had quite a good germination, as they are look- 
ing good except a little backward in growth, due to cold 
weather. 

LeSUEUR, MINN., May 2, 1928—Planting about 
ten days late. Later than average, but trifle earlier 
than last year. Soil in good condition and plenty of 
moisture in ground. Weather fair. 

BROCKPORT, N. Y., May 2, 1928—Acreage same 
as 1927. 

CANASTOTA, N. Y., May 5, 1928—No acreage 
planted as yet; ground cold and wet until the 3d, when 
we got a heat wave that is the other extreme; growers 
not much interested in acreage, but it is our intention 
to contract a full pack. The larger packers should cut 
their acreage, the small packer can’t. Planting season 
is now over three weeks late. 

EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., April 30, 1928— 
Same acreage as last year. | 

GENEVA, N. Y., May 2, 1928—Acreage about 8 
per cent over last year. Season late and cold and much 
of seed still unplanted 


HAMBURG, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Season very 
Growers just beginning to plant. 

HOLLEY, N. Y., April 30, 1928—About same 

acreage as last year, but season will no doubt be late, 

as we have had cold, wet weather all during April. Not 

half of the farmers have gotten their seed, and doubt 

if many that have seed have planted it. 

HOMER, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Acreage 65 per 
cent. Yield below average because of late season. Seed 
not yet in ground. 

NEWARK, N. Y., May 5, 1928—Acreage 10 per 
cent more than 1927. Plantings very late. 

PENN YAN, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Plantings are 
two weeks late. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Acreage 
about same as last year. Season later. First planting 
in 1927 April 18th; in 1928 April 27th. Soil too wet 
and planting still further delayed. Season at least two 
weeks late. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Seed only just 
going into ground. Crop will be late. 

NEW OXFORD, PA., May 1, 1928—Have reduced 
acreage about 10 per cent from last year. Peas that are 
planted are just coming through the ground and have 
a good stand. 

PLYMOUTH, WIS., April 30, 1928—Not yet in 
ground. Only few acres have been planted at any of 


late. 


our plants. Season will be very late and our acreage 
cut due to inability to get seed planted. 


Tomatoes 


CAMDEN, DEL., May 2, 1928—Seed all planted. 
Condition normal. 

BALTIMORE, MD., April 30, 1928—}'rom what I. 
can learn the pack and yield for 1928 season will be 
from 50 to 75 per cent of normal in this section. 

LINEBORO, MD., April 30, 1928—Only have about 
40 acres grown and expect to plant about May 20th. 

RIDGELY, MD., May 3, 1928—Quite a little com- 
plaint about seed coming up in the plant beds. In fact, 
we do not know of a single farmer that has seed up as 
yet. Personally we think the seed will come up if the 
ground is not baked so hard they cannot get through. 
We would not be surprised to learn of quite a little un- 
easiness about plants. 

N. Y., May 2, 1928—Acreage same 
as : 


HOLLEY, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Acreage about 
the same. 


NEWARK, N. Y., May 5, 1928—Acreage 50 per 
cent less than 1927. 


Corn 

LINEBORO, MD., April 30, 1928—Do not have 
any planted, but if the weather gets warmer we are 
going to start planting about May 10th, and we will 
have about 400 acres. 

LeSUEUR, MINN., May 2, 1928—Planting will 
probably start on schédule about the second week in 
May, with conditions favorable. 

BROCKPORT, N. Y., May 2, 1928—Acreage 
slightly under 1927. It is too early in the season to at- 
tempt to forecast prospective yields in this locality, as 
we are having a late spring. 

CANASTOTA, N. Y., May 5, 1928—Too early to 
determine anything. We intend to contract a full 
acreage. 

GENEVA, N. Y., May 2, 1928—Acreage about 7 
per cent less than last year. 

NEWARK, N. Y., May 5, 1928—Acreage 5 per cent 
less than 1927. Not yet planted. 

NEW OXFORD, PA., May 1, 1928—Acreage will 
be cut about 10 per cent by us. None planted at this 
time. 

Beans 

LINEBORO, MD., April 30, 1928—Not able to get 
many grown because of the disease. 

EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Same 
acreage as last year. : 

FREDONIA, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Green and 
Wax—No seeding done as yet. 

GENEVA, N. Y., May 2, 1928—Acreage will be 
about the same as last year. 

HOMER, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Refugees—Acre- 
age 125 per cent. Wax—Acreage 100 per cent. 
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1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Tracks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 


Baltimore, s gden, Utah amilton, Ontario 


Horizontal 


Pressure 


Cooker 


An ideal installation for a small plant with limited space—easiest 
pressure cooker to install and operate--ideal for lithographed cans. 
Only one of the many pieces of equipment described in our new 
catalog which will be sent you upon request. 

Write for your copy now. ' 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CoO.., Berlin, Wisconsin 


MACHINERY 
AI Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 
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Newark, N. Y., May 5, 1928—Refugee and Wax— 
Acreage same as 1927. Not planted. 


NEW OXFORD, PA., May 1, 1928—Acreage in- 


creased about 10 per cent. None planted as yet. 


PLYMOUTH, WIS., April 30, 1928—Acreage cut 
due to inability to get enough high-grade stringless 
refugee seed, which is only kind we plant. 


Fruit 
CAMDEN, DEL., May 2, 1928—Apples—-Trees 
heavily budded. Some damage done from frosts week 


of April 13th. Difficult to determine extent of damage 
until June. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., April 30, 1928—Too 
early to tell. Plenty of buds, but we had a week of very 
warm weather the first part of April. Since then the 
temperature has been down to 22. Do not know if this 
has injured the buds. Some report that it has, espe- 
cially sour cherries. 


GENEVA, N. Y., May 2, 1928—Promises well thus 
far, but depends largely on weather during blossoming 
period. 

Market Active and Interest Aroused—New Crops 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETS MAY 24-25 


HE Board of Directors of the National Canners 

Association will held its annual spring meeting 

at the association headquarters, in Washington, 
on Thursday and Friday, May 24th and 25th. 

There will be a big meeting, undoubtedly, as in ad- 
dition to these members the Presidents and Secretaries 
of the local associations nearly always attend. And 
there are plenty of important questions for considera- 
tion. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTER OF FOREIGN SEED 
TRADE 


T is not generally known, says the Pennsylvania De- 
] partment of Agriculture, that Philadelphia is the 
"center of a large foreign trade in field and garden 
seeds, and that a great number of shipments of seeds 
are made each year from there to all parts of the world, 
especially Central and South America. All seeds are 
officially inspected by a representative of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and a certificate is issued by the Phil- 
adelphia office stating that they are apparently free 
from injurious insect pests and diseases, which certifi- 
cate must be approved by the consul of the country for 
which the consignment is destined. This procedure is 
necessary in order to make the seed acceptable in the 
country which the consul represents. 


H. C. WINEBRENNER HAS ATTACK 


NE of the oldest and best-known canners, and in 

late years prominent processor, Mr. H. C. Wine- 

brenner, living in Baltimore, had a paralytic at- 
tack on his right side recently. He is nearing his 80th 
year, and yet until only recently he was able to take 
charge of the pea-canning operations of large factories, 
as he had a reputation as a fine pea packer. In fact, 
he was considering going to Canada for that purpose 
when the attack struck him. Even now he says he will 
be out again soon, and he is not in bed. He has friends 
everywhere, and all will join him in this hope. 
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News Around The Industry 


CALIFORNIA 


California Packing Corp. Buying Up Canneries—The Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation has purchased the cannery and busi- 
ness of H. G. Prince & Co., located at Fruitvale, Cal. This con- 
cern, organized in 1909, has built its business up to a point where 
it has an annual output of about 1,000,000 cases of fruits and 
vegetables. The last statement of the company showed assets 
of almost $2,500,000. Rumors are rife that negotiations are 
under way by the California Packing Corporation for taking over 
the Hunt Brothers Packing Company. This latter concern has 
assets of $5,099,086.76, according to the balance sheet of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1928, and holds a most enviable position in the Pacific 
Coast field, with plants in California, Oregon and Washington. 
It has been developed to the point where heavy earnings can be 
expected, owing to the diversity of its products, and might eas- 
ily be made a valuable part of some great combination. At the 


same time it is of sufficient strength to stand firmly on its 
own feet. 


Making Eastern Trip—Joseph Durney, president of the 
Haiku Pineapple Company and the Griffith-Durney Company, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, has left on his annual East- 
ern trip to study market conditions. He left in a very optimis- 
tic mood, declaring that fundamental conditions are in a much 
better shape than a year ago, as regards fruits, vegetables and 
fish, there being but little of a carry-over in any line. 


TRIFSTATES 


A Good Trip—Charles Simpson, owner of the Simpson 
Packing Company, Trappe, Md., has just returned from a suc- 
cessful business trip to New York City. 


Cold Pack Berries—Ralph Dulany is planning a month’s 
trip south to operate on cold pack strawberries. A fair yield 
of berries is in prospect. 


Good Apple Prospects—W. M. Harris & Sons, Wyoming, 
Del., are enjoying a splendid trade on pickles, and are looking 
forward to a big business in apples, as the prospect for an apple 
crop in their vicinity is above the average. 


Visiting the Trade—Major Withgott, of the Talbot Packing 


and Preserving Company, is calling on the trade in the New 
England States. 


Packing Spinach—George Draper, Jr., spent the week in 
the Eastern markets. George is joining the ranks of the spin- 
ach packers and has a splendid crop coming on and will be busy 
packing in ten days. : 

Why Is It?—Harry L. Cannon wants to know why it is so 
easy to swing through and zip a dandelion off its stem and so 
hard to swing through and hit a golf ball. That question is 
even more difficult than the one about the age of Anne. 


A Suggestion—‘Huck” Taylor, of Thurmont, is a strong 
advocate of No. 10 cans for golf cups and of saucer-shaped 
greens. 


The Most Advanced—The Phillips Packing Company is in 
the lead with peas, as many of their fields are now in bloom. 
They are adding several viners to their equipment and will be 
able to handle their crop with dispatch. 


A Practical Demonstration—W. H. Neal & Sons, Hurloci, 
have an acre of tomato plants under muslin. These plants will 
be used in their own fields, and will be ready to go to the fields 
by the 20th of the month. This is a good practical demonstra- 
tion of the value of cloth-covered cold frames. 


Caring For the Young—E. W. Montell, of the Campbell 
Soup Company, will be in Georgia during the month looking 
after the large tomato plant acreage they -have in that State. 


NEW YORK 


New Grocery Firm—On May 1st the old wholesale grocery 
firm of L. Hower & Sons, Rome, N. Y., was bought out by the 
Rome Wholesale Grocers, Inc. The incorporators of the new 
firm are Mr. Root, formerly of C. Hower & Sons; Mr. Thomas, 
of Field & Start, Utica, N. Y., and Mr. Roberts, of Austin, 
Nichols & Co. 


| 

| | 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all 


over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 
and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in 
their customers’ plants. If you are not already using: 
AMSCO-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 
with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- 
chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 
are free from worry about your can closing department. 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 


Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 
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Solving The Problems of ‘Tomato Canners 


A Consideration of the Problems and Troubles Facing Tomato Canners, and a Sug- 
gested Means of Procedure, by One Who has been Associated With the 
Industry for Years as Superintendent, Canner and Supply Man 
Contributed. 


THE PROBLEM 


HE unfavorable conditions confronting the to- 
mato packers of the East may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 
1. Continued overproduction of goods of inferior 
quality in the face of a decreasing marketing area. 
2. No factory control over the taking in of raw 
stock known to be unfit for canning purposes. 
3. No grading for quality in order to produce 
quality. 
4. Present methods of sales and distribution. 
5. No real Association co-operation. 


It would seem that almost enough has been said 
and written on the subject of overproduction to estab- 
lish a danger signal which all cannot fail to see, but 
a few figures may help to drive home the warning 
sought to be conveyed. Here in Maryland we seem to 
forget or overlook the fact that other less favored sec- 
tions have already established them- 


diana, Delaware and Virginia can supply the canned 
tomatoes for this country if every house in Maryland 
closed up shop for good? 


And yet five seasons Maryland has packed over 
6,000,000 cases, and we are setting our traps for an- 
other pack in 1928 which promises at least our average 
quota. 


For twenty years the average pack has been over 
12,000,000 cases, and this figure seems to be just a trifle 
more than we need for 12 months’ consumption. 


The pitiful side of the situation, however, we have 
failed to see—in twenty years we have been unable to 
increase the consumption of tomatoes—and this in the 
face of our ever-increasing population, and the con- 
tinued prayers to pack better goods by those who have 
the interests of the canners at heart. Of the quality 
we have been putting up we simply cannot get the 
people to eat more than 12,000,000 cases a year. Why 
try for another twenty years? 


selves as real packers of tomatoes. 

California has grown from 183,- 
000 cases in 1896 to 3,051,000 cases 
in 1919, 2,603,000 cases in 1917, and 
passing the 2,250,000 mark repeat- 
edly since 1920. 

Indiana has in ten seasons 
passed the million mark, with a 
1,955,000-case pack in 1925. 

Our neighbor, Delaware, can 
pack her million cases, in 1913 going 
to 1,646,000. 

Virginia and West Virginia 
have several times passed the mil- 
lion mark. 


Missouri can easily pack a mil- 


ity. 


The writer of this article we 
have known for years—he has — 
grown old in the business, and yet 
is an active entity in it today— 
and he is known widely by can- 
ners and supply men generally. 
Yet not many will guess his ident- 
We take his article exactly 
as given, and it should be added 
that it was tendered solely and 
entirely in a spirit of willingness 
to help the canners of tomatoes. 
It will be found interesting and 
should be helpful. 


What Can Be Done to Help the 
Situation? 


A basket of five-eighths size at 
25c as at present handled yields an 
average of 14 No. 2 cans, at a cost of 
.023 for fruit and preparation based 
on 7c for peeling. 


Now let us take the same basket 
and spend 3c more for proper peel- 
ing and coring, or in other words 
pay 10c instead of 7c, and be satis- 
fied to get 10 No. 2 cans of good, 
sound fruit instead of 14 cans of the 
present quality. We have added 
just 15c per dozen to the cost. The 


lion; packed 1,836,000 in 1925. 


Utah alone the same year packed 1,353,000 cases. 

The Far West has increased her production 24 per 
cent on the total packs in the last few years. 

Lost Markets—There is not a shadow of a doubt 
but that we of the East have lost this 24 per cent of a 
market. 

The Southwest is fast slipping away from us. 
What of the hundreds of cars formerly shipped from 
this territory into Minneapolis and St. Paul, Omaha, 
Denver, Kansas City, Oklahoma, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Austin, Galveston, Little Rock and many other far- 
away distributing points? This business is almost en- 
— lost to us; they are buying better goods nearer 

ome. 


Do we realize that California, Utah, Missouri, In- 


first can is a drug on the market at 
75c, with no profit, and the second 
can (on the authority of one of the largest canned 
foods brokers of the country) “is not obtainable at 
present, “but if it could be had would easily be worth 
one dollar per dozen,” with a profit of 10c per dozen to 
the canner. And that’s that. We must spend more . 
money in order to get better work, and only whole, 
sound fruit must go into the can. There are quality 
buyers in this big country of ours to take and pay for 
all the quality we can hand them. 


But to come back to the 25c basket of tomatoes: 
We will have to stop, as a matter of self-preservation, 
paying 25c for every basket of tomatoes hauled to the 
factory without properly grading them for size, firm- 
ness and color. The grower’s contract calls for firm 
red fruit not less than two inches in diameter, and we 
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Apples, Oranges, Lemons, ete. 

HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Side Seams in a Single Blow 


“Bliss”? Lock Seamers 


These machines in one blow form 
the hooks and close the side 
seams on round or tapered cans. 
Inside or outside seam. 


They are built in a number of 
sizes to take care of every require- 
ment and are a most convenient 
machine in any can shop. De- 
tails on request. DOUBLE-TYPE, HOPPER REMOVED 


Manufactured by 


Zastrow Machine Co. inc. 


Foot Thomas Street 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


Pineapple Corers, Sizers and Slicers 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


FHOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE GEN. Mer. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


YOUR FOR 


QUALITY 


Our seed peas possess ability to carry 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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must let the grower understand that every word of the 
specifications means just that, nothing less. 

It is a safe assertion that every canner, without 
exception, has at times stood in his yard and seen fruit 


unloaded and paid for which he knew he could not get - 


cost out of, actually buying fruit and throwing it away 
rather than hurt the feelings of the grower, or possibly 
fearful that if he did not take it in some other canner 
would get it. 

New Sorting Plan—The present proposed Govern- 
ment inspection and grading is not the answer, in the 
opinion of the writer. That proposition is for the in- 
spector to pick, at random, three baskets out of every 
load (3 out of 60), a 20 to 1 shot, and then grade the 
load into No. 1 and No. 2 quality, to be paid for accord- 
ingly. 

A canner should have no use for the No. 2 grade 
(unless producing pulp for puree or catsup). A tomato 
is either fit for canning as it must be done in the future 
or it is unfit, and must be discarded whether for size, 
color or firmness. The proper grading of raw stock 
is best accomplished by dumping them as received from 
the grower onto a perforated metal conveyor with a 
214-inch mesh, similar to the machine in use by apple 
shippers. 

The small and unsound fruit will drop through the 
openings, and by having the last few feet of travel of 
the conveyor inclined at about 25 degrees toward the 
take-off end, and supported underneath by a solid foun- 
dation to unseat the firm fruit which will roll down the 
incline to a table or hopper, to be either weighed auto- 
matically or put into baskets to wait their turn at the 
scalder. 


The firm green fruit is removed by hand and 
placed in baskets for ripening or returned to the 
grower, who is then paid for the number of baskets of 
firm red fruit of the contract size he has delivered. 
This entire operation can be performed by two men and 
one woman, and almost as fast as an ordinary scalder 
would take the fruit. The resulting quality of fruit 
would more than pay for the added labor in securing it. 
It might be said that tomatoes will not stand this extra 
handling. That is true of the quality of some toma- 
toes the writer has seen dumped, but the firm fruit will 
not be injured. If injured it is too far gone for the 
canner to get any value for his money. 

Tomatoes of a quality obtained in this manner will 
surely make friends for the canned article, and this 
making of new friends for our product is the goal we 
are striving for. Our statistics show a rapid advance 
in popular favor of both corn and peas (both now hav- 
ing passed the average consumption of tomatoes), and 
this can be accounted for the moment the question of 
quality is introduced. 


Now comes, as a natural sequence, the question of 
how to get these better tomatoes sold, how to get more 
people eating more tomatoes, and at a price which will 
show a decent profit to the canner. 

Selling—tThis will certainly require a personal con- 
tact between seller and buyer with an opportunity to 
show the goods, and this essential personal touch is 
manifestly impossible under our present system of 
marketing. If the broker desires to retain his position 


as sales agent for the canner it is certainly up to him 
to show his wares, and get what the goods are worth, 
instead of, as heretofore, making his offerings by wire 
or phone and trying to meet the cheap price of the 
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other fellow, regardless of quality. It should not be a 
difficult matter to convince the wholesale buyer that 
the better the quality he has to offer the retail store 
the more goods both of them will move. We know the 
wholesale man now buys (as a rule) only when he has 
orders in hand for resale, and he is governed by price 


only just so long as the goods are supposed to be 
“standards.” 


The retail grocer buys only when enough people 
come in and ask for tomatoes to make his shelves look 
bare. He knows nothing about the quality in the can, 
and cares less. If the customer buys one can and is 
disappointed in the quality, nothing is ever done about 
it. As a matter of fact, this much-abused customer 
has long since ceased to look for quality when buying 
tomatoes, and as a consequence buys only as necessity 
requires. A campaign of education to get what we are 
after must include the retail grocer. On his knowledge 
of canned tomatoes and natural desire to increase his 
sales depend much of the success of this movement. It 
would seem the better plan to inaugurate a series_of 
demonstration sales right in his own store, convince 
him on the home grounds that people will buy quality 
tomatoes as freely as they buy other goods of quality. 
The ultimate consumer (the housewife) needs only to 
be shown there is such a thing as a can of really good 
tomatoes, and under what brands she may safely buy, 
to be sure of getting them. We will then have sounded 
the death knell of the three and four cans for a quarter. 
The moment the retail man gets wise to patent facts, 
just that soon he will insist on quality from the whole- 
sale house. 


The next step now is the big one, and in order to 
take it successfully the aid of the National Canners 
Association and that of all of our local associations 
must be obtained. It is a big undertaking, and will re- 
quire a correspondingly strong effort and some sacri- 
fice on the part of the canners themselves. It is a safe 
bet that 90 per cent of the canners could spare two 
weeks of the 52 each year for this work. Let the As- 
sociations arrange a schedule of demonstrations by the 
canners themselves, or some one in their organization 
better fitted for the work if they prefer not to act per- 
sonally, and in this way put on sales in as many good, 
clean retail stores as can be enlisted in the work. Let 
the demonstration last one week in each store, and dur- 
ing that time the canner or his representative will have 
had a chance at a large percentage of the customers of 
that particuar store. Co-operation of this nature on 
the part of the Associations will help wonderfully to 
make the canner realize that his Association is really 
working with him. for the betterment of the industry, 
get it into his head that after all we are all workmen in 
one big enterprise, our local and national Associations 
functioning as the Board of Directors. Full and com- 
plete confidence and co-operation in association work 
must be brought about.if the industry is to survive. No 
one canner, no ten canners, are big enough to play this 
game alone. Association statisticcs and other data, 
with advice as to the volume of pack, furnished the in- 
dividual canner will in time bring him to realize the 
welfare of the industry as a whole must be dependent 
on each individual member. : 


As a beginning let every canner pack as much real 
quality during 1928 as it is possible for him to do, get 


his cost figures lined up and be ready for the Fall Dem- 
onstrations. 


| = 
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Fruit and Tomato 
Washer 


Ayars Wide Hot Water Ayars Universal Cut 
Exhauster String Bean and 
Tomato Filler 


Ayars Liquid Ayars Controlled 
Plunger Filler Agitation Cooker 


DEPENDABLE TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


Ayar Ss Machine Company, Salem, New Jersey 


916-924 E. MONUMENT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 


Ayars Hot Water ? 
Process Clock “oveuper 
Process Clock Syruper 
The National Color Printing Company, Inc. “3 
| | 
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THE INDUSTRY NEEDS NEW SPECS 
BB te cms a doubt, if you stop the average man in 


the canned foods industry and ask him “How is 

business?” he will reply, if not “rotten,” at least 
that it is bad, and further he will tell you all other busi- 
ness is bad, and that the reported general prosperity is 
a myth. We have heard that so often that we are al- 
most convinced, and yet look: Here are just a few ex- 
cerpts from financial records, which cannot be gainsaid: 

“Returns to Bradstreet’s of bank clearings 
from 127 leading cities for April show a total of 
$54,044,400,000, which marks a gain of 13.3 per 
cent over April a year ago, as against a gain of 
14.3 in March. The total at New York was $32,- 
040,000, which indicates a gain of 21 per cent 
over April, 1927, as against an increase of 23.4 per 
cent in March, while outside of New York the April 
total was $19,004,540,000, a gain of 2.4 per cent, 
as against one of only nine-tenths of 1 per cent in 
March. Compared with March this year, the total 
clearings fell off 7.4 per cent, those at New York 
9.6 per cent, and those outside of New York fell 3.6 
per cent.” 

Bank clearings mean business done and collec- 
tions made—real business. Again: 

“New financing during April aggregated 
$1,039,535,606, representing a decline of $6,904,149 
as compared with the same month last year, and 
an increase of $224,917,775 when compared with 
March. The total financing for April thus prac- 
tically equalled the peace-time record for that 
month established last year.” 

New business investments equal the record “high” 
—and that means “carrying on.” 
But you have heard a lot about “profitless prosper- 


ity,” and you will say that they are not making any 
money. Well, somebody must be making money, for 
look: 


“With May interest and dividends disburse- 
ments estimated at $600,000,000 there doesn’t ap- 
pear to be much mystery in record-breaking de- 
mand for good stocks and bonds, says Dow-Jones.” 

And then to get out of banking and stock gam- 
bling, let’s see what industry is doing; get a glance at 
somebody else’s business: 

‘“Washington—Total production of boots and 
shoes in March was 31,766,842 pairs, against 29,- 
248,466 pairs in February, 1928, and 31,276,525 
in March, 1927.” 

If you say that shows that people are now walking, 
then turn to the automobile production and learn that 
this year’s output is heavily in excess of any previous 
year, and somebody must be buying ’em, or they would 
not be produced. 

Seems like we need to take a new look at business, 
or may be get a new pair of specs. 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS MUST AC- 
COUNT ON BASIS OF SALES 


RODUCE agents in all instances should account to 
shippers on the basis of prices actually received 
in good faith from third persons, declares the Bu- 

reau of Agricultural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in response to inquiries regarding 
this particular accounting feature under the Produce 
Agency Act. The bureau bases its position on the fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United States, as well as 
the State courts have held that an agent to sell cannot 
sell to himself. 
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The point has been raised as to whether an agent 
who is making sales on track, charging therefore a 
commission of, say, 7 per cent, and who takes part of 


. the contents of the car to his own store for sale, must 


account on the basis of the price received through the 
store, or may account on the basis of the price re- 
ceived on track. Obviously, under the policy outlined 
above, the bureau says, the agent must make his re- 
turns on the basis of the price received for sales 
through the store for the portion so sold, while return- 
ing on the basis of track price for the portion actually 
sold on track. 

The bureau points out that this does not compel 
produce commission merchants to handle produce 
through their stores at 7 per cent, or whatever 
the track sales commission may be, but that such mer- 
chants are entitled to the commission that is usual and 
proper for sales made through the store. 


THE OYSTER 


Bacteriological and Chemical Studies Made of Oyster, 

With Special Reference to Regulatory Control 

of Production, Handling and 
Shipment. 

N order to obtain data and other information on the 

many biological and chemical problems involved in 

the production and shipment of oysters, upon which 
to base interpretations of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act and to make rulings under the act which would be 
just to both producers and consumers of oysters, the 
United States Department of Agriculture has made 
many investigations and studies of these problems. 
Some of the results of the department’s work along 
this line have just been published as Technical Bulletin 
64-T, “Bacteriology and Chemistry of Oysters, with 
Special Reference to Regulatory Control of Production, 
Handling and Shipment.” Copies of the bulletin may 
be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., without charge, as long as the limited 
free supply lasts. 

The bulletin discusses, among other things, the 
biological processes of the self-purification of live oys- 
ters, the purification treatment of live oysters with cal- 
cium hypochlorite, the hibernation of oysters in the 
water, and the effect which different methods of wash- 
ing and shipping have upon the oyster as a food prod- 
uct. The following is a summary of some of the con- 
tents of the publication. 

Obviously, oysters that have been grown or floated 
in polluted water, or have become contaminated with 
filth during the handling operations, are undesirable as 
food, even if they are free from organisms which cause 
disease in man. To determine the fitness or unfitness 
of certain areas of water for shellfish production, Fed- 
eral and State authorities have made sanitary surveys 
of the immediate areas and of the surrounding country 
from which drainage and pollution might possibly 
reach the beds. As a result of such surveys many 
areas have been restricted. In some States the removal 
of oysters for food purposes from restricted areas is 
absolutely forbidden. In other States oysters may be 
taken from the restricted areas and ‘be transplanted in 
clean water and then be put into trade channels when 
they are free from all evidence of contamination. Some 
areas are restricted throughout the year, and others 
are restricted only in the season when oysters are ac- 
tively feeding. Oysters in northern waters become 
physiologically inactive when the temperature of the 
water falls to 40 degrees F. or below. It has been 
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MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class.Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


CORN 


| ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
: Breeders and Growers 
| 326 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIlinois 


Speaking 
FINISHERS 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL 


Improved Brush Finisher 


Indiana Paddle Finisher 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Grading Tables Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Indiana Corn Shakers Copper Steam Tilting Kettles Peeling Knives 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Indiana P ulpers ; Fire Pots 
Wilters Indiana Chili Sauce Machine Soldering Steels, 
Pulp Pumps Copper and Monel Pulp— 
Steam Traps Dippers 
Open and Closed Retorts 


Steam Cranes 


Steel Stools | P 
Enameled Pails 
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thought by some that this phenomenon might possibly 
be taken advantage of in a system of sanitary control 
of oyster beds, but all the State and Federal agencies 
concerned are not agreed upon this point. 

Oysters that have become polluted have the power 
of cleansing themselves when transplanted into clean 
water, and this within a relatively short period. If the 
water to which they have been transplanted is clean, if 
the currents of water and arrangement of oysters are 
such that there is free circulation of pure water among 
the oysters, and if the temperature of the water is fa- 
vorable for active feeding and discharge of polluting 
material from the oysters, this ability of the bivalve 
to cleanse itself may be used to help solve the problem 
of how to utilize the stock from contaminated areas. 

The chlorination method, similar to the one used 
to make drinking water safe, has been advocated for 
purifying oysters. In experiments made so far by the 
Department of Agriculture this method, when it is 
properly done, causes no change in the appearance or 
flavor of the oysters, but not enough work has been 
done to demonstrate completely the efficiency of the 
method. 

As to the floating of oysters in waters of low salin- 
ity, primarily for the purpose of cleansing them, the 
floating may result in a product which is adulterated 
within the meaning of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 
Experiments have shown that floating is not necessary 
to produce an oyster that will stand shipment well, and 
that floating in fresh water materially changes the 
composition of the oysters, especially if the floating 
period is terminated at low tide. Consequently, the 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, the agency 
of the Department of Agriculture which enforces the 
Food and Drugs Act, considers that the shipment of 
floated oysters, even if they are labeled “Floated Oys- 
ters,” is a violation of the law. The department recog- 
nizes that it is necessary to subject oysters to some 
method in order to clean them, but it has found in ex- 
tensive experiments that the most effective, most prac- 
ticable and safest method of washing oysters is to use 
a blower with salt water. 

Plump, fat oysters with a fairly high proportion of 
solids, absorb and retain the water which is added as 
an adulterant. This added water, the detection of 
which by chemical anakysis is difficult, dissolves the 
oyster solids and becomes a thick, viscous solution of 
soluble oyster material. Lean oysters, which have a 
fairly low proportion of solids, do not readily absorb 
water that is added, and this water can easily be de- 
tected as free liquor. Oysters to which no water has 
been intentionally added will develop some free liquor 
on standing, but the amount of this rarely exceeds 5 
per cent by weight, and it is safe to assume that oys- 
ters have been adulterated if the amount of free liquor 
is as much as 10 per cent. 


STUDIES OF THE NATURE AND CONTROL OF BLIGHT, 
LEAF AND POD SPOT, AND FOOT-ROT OF PEAS 
CAUSED BY SPECIES OF ASCOCHYTA 


Bulletin No. 547 


By LEON K. JONES, 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Abstract 
HE confusion in literature relative to the causal agent 
of the disease known as Ascochyta blight or Ascochyta leaf 
and pod spot of the pea is discussed. Ascochyta blight is 
separated into three diseases and the following terminology is 
proposed: Ascochyta leaf tnd pod spot (Ascochyta pisi Lib.), My- 
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cosphaerella blight (Mycosphaerella pinodes (Berk and Blox) 
Stone), and Ascochyta footrot (Ascochyta pinodella n. sp.). The 
nature of the three diseases and of the three causal organisms is 
discussed and the new species is described. Observations on life 


‘ history of the organisms in relation to disease are given. My- 


ee blight is considered the most damaging of the three 
iseases. 

Laboratory tests of a large number of pea seed samples from 
the harvests of 1924, 1925 and 1926 were made. The results 
show that seed produced in the semi-arid seed-growing areas of 
the Western United States was practically always free from 
fungous infection, while a large percentage of the seed producd 
in Eastern North America was more or less infected with Asco- 
chyta spp. and other fungi. 

The results of greenhouse and field tests with healthy and 
diseased seed show, in general, a decreased percentage stand of 
plants from diseased seed as compared with that from healthy 
seed. The treatment of seed with organic mercury dusts was 
more or less beneficial in increasing the percentage stand of 
plants. This benefit was greater when the percentage of seed 
infected per sample was high and when the seed was planted 
under soil conditions adverse to rapid germination. The treat- 
ment of diseased seed was of value in reducing the amount of 
footrot injury caused by M. pinodes and A. pinodella, but showed 
no beneficial results in controlling the spread of A. pisi from in- 
fected seed to the above-ground parts of the plant. 

Many inoculation trials were made with the three organ- 
isms on canning, market garden and field varieties: of peas, in 
an attempt to find immune or resistant varieties. The results of 
these inoculations showed that some varieties were much more 
susceptible to injury than others. 

Nature of the Diseases 

The disease caused by M. pinodes is characterized by brown 
to purplish, irregular, not definitely margined areas on foliage. 
Sometimes, in the presence of moisture for prolonged periods, 
the lesions become larger, circular and somewhat zonate. The 
small brown to purplish irregular dots which appear on the pods 
may enlarge to irregular purplish areas, or large areas may be- 
come blotched with the coalescing of the irregular brown to pur- 
plish lesions. Early symptoms of the disease on the stems are 
noted as black to purplish streaks, more pronounced at the 
nodes, which may enlarge into brown to purplish irregular areas 
on the entire stem for 6 to 10 inches above the roots. Lesions 
are often not defined on mature plant parts, especially on the 
more susceptible varieties, such as Green Admiral. In such cases 
the pods have a gray, pitted appearance and the leaves become 
shriveled with the appearance of freshly cut hav. 

The symptcms manifested by the host when attacked by the 
micro form organism are strikingly similar to those described 
for M. pinodes. The only marked differences are that the foliage 
lesions are seldom abundant and almost always develop into 
more nearly regular, somewhat circular, zonate lesions. 

The symptoms of disease caused by A. pisi are definite, 
sunken, tan to brown spots, circular on leaves and pods and 
elongate on stems and petioles. A dark brown margin, often 
prominent, usually surrounds the tan spot. In contrast with 
the symptoms caused by M. pinodes and by the micro form, stem 
lesions are seldom abundant and have never been noted to extend 
below the surface of the ground. 

Economic Importance 

During the season of 1925 extreme damage to the pea crop 
in New York was noted as having been caused by M. pinodes. 
This loss was not measured by the reduction in yield alone, but 
by a reduction in the quality of the canned product. If severe 
outbreaks of the disease occur at or near harvest time, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to harvest the crop without having hard peas 
in the canned prewar. which greatly reduce its quality. 

ife History in Relation to Disease 

Stone (1912) records data proving that the ascospore stage 
of M. pinodes lives over winter on the old pea stems. From ob- 
servations by the writer and by Linford and Sprague (1927) it 
< iore that A. pinodella can live for at least two years in the 
soil. 

Seed infected with any of these three organisms usually 
gives a lower germination and a lower stand of plants in the 
field than does healthy seed. This is especially noticeable when 
a high percentage of the seed is infected and when the seed is 
planted under conditions adverse to rapid germination, such as 
low temperature and high moisture content of the soil. 

Seeds infected with M. pinodes or A. pinodella may produce 
plants, many of which die after attaining a height of two to six 
inches. The sport-producing bodies of the organisms are pro- 
duced on the old dead parts above ground, a position very favor- 
able for the spread of the disase to the growing young plants in 
the field. In the case of M. pinodes the ascospore stage, as well 


as the pycnospore stage, may be produced on these dead plants 
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during the growing season. The ascospores, which are ejected 
_ the air, may be carried long distances and disseminate the 
isease. 


Studies of Control Measures 


The nature of the diseases and a knowledge of the Ascochyta_ 


organisms capable of causing damage to pea plants have led to 
a study of various methods of limiting or controlling the dis- 
eases. The methods that may be adaptable as control measures 
can be listed as follows: The use of healthy seed, treatment of 
seed, development of resistant varieties, application of fungicides 
to the growing plants, crop rotation, and destruction of pea 
— Studies of some of these means of control have been in- 
itiated. 
Summary and Conclusions 

A study of the literature and the present investigations lead 
to the conclusion that three organisms may be associated with 
the diseased condition of peas previously known as Ascochyta 
leaf and pod spot or Ascochyta blight. 

It is proposed that the three diseases be designated as Asco- 
chyta leaf and pod spot (Ascochyta pisi Lib.), Mycosphaerella 
blight (Mycosphaerella pinodes (Berk. and Blox.) Stone), and 
Ascochyta footrot (Ascochyta pinodella n. sp.). 

The light tan, marginate spots on the host caused by A. pisi 
infections differ markedly from the purplish brown irregular 
lesions caused by infections by the other two organisms. Cultu- 
ral characteristics of the three organisms differ. This difference 
is the most pronounced in the comparison of A. pisi cultures 
with those of the other two organisms. Pycnospores of A. pisi 
and of M. pinodes are distinctly larger than those produced by 
A. pinodella. An ascigerous stage has been found in culture 
and on the host in association with M. pinodes. Mature asco- 
spores may be found on pea refuse and are also produced on 
dead parts of growing plants in as short a period as 13 days 
after inoculation. 

The period of incubation on the host from inoculation to the 
appearance of macrospopic lesions was two to four days for M. 
pinodes and A. pinodella and 6 to 8 days for A. pisi. 

The new species Ascohyta pinodella is described. 

Mycosphaerella blight is the most destructive of the three 
diseases in New York. A study of the literature shows that this 
disease has probably been the most destructive of the three in 
the serious outbreaks of the disease formerly known as Asco- 
chyta blight. 

All three organisms may live over winter in pea refuse and 
spread to new plantings in the spring. A. pinodella appears to 
be able to live in the soil for at least two years after it is intro- 
duced in a pea crop. For these reasons it is advisable that pea 
growers practice a system of cultivation to destroy pea refuse, 
and rotate crops so that peas are not grown on the same area 
more than once in four or five years. 

Recent investigations throw uncertainty upon conclusions 
drawn from previous work on the host range of A. pisi. Further 
investigation is desirable in order to determine the host range 
of these organisms in relation to the introduction and spread of 
the disease in pea plantings. 

The three species of Ascochyta are often carried in the seed, 
and their presence may be determined by laboratory tests. A 
large number of samples of ‘pea seed harvested in 1924, 1925 and 
1926 were tested to determine viability and disease content. 
These tests showed that seed produced in semi-arid western part 
of the United States was practically always free from fungous 
infection. while a high percentage of the seed produced in East- 
ern North America was more or less infected. 

It is possible and would seem advisable for seed analysts to 
include in their pea seed germination reports data on the per- 
centage of seed per sample infected with fungous organisms, es- 
pecially with Ascochyta spp. 

Tests of healthy and diseased pea seed were made in soil 
under greenhouse and field conditions. Seed infected with fun- 
gous organisms usually gave a lower percentage stand of plants 
than did healthy seed. This difference was greater when a high 
percentage of the seed was infected and when the seed was 
planted under soil conditions of high moisture content and low 
temperature. 

The use of seed infected with Ascochyta spp. introduces the 
organisms into new plantings in a position very favorable for 
their spread during the growing season. In seasons having pro- 
longed and timely rains the diseases may develop to a destruc- 
tive extent, while in seasons or climates with less rainfall little 
development of the disease may be noted. 

Under the growing conditions prevailing in New York, it is 
advisable to use seed that is free from these disease-producing 
organisms. It is possible to obtain seed free from these organ- 
isms from the semi-arid seed-producing areas of the western 
part of the United States or determine by laboratory tests 
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whether any lot of seed is infected with Ascochyta spp. 

In general the treatment of pea seed with organic mercury 
dusts has increased the percentage stand of plants. The amount 
of this increase was variable, being greater on seed of low vital- 
ity, and when seed was planted under soil conditions of high 
moisture content and low temperature. It appears that the 
treatment of pea seed with organic mercury dusts will usually 
increase the stand of plants sufficiently to justify their use under 
soil conditions that prevail at planting time in New York. 

In these experiments the use of organic mercury dusts on 
seed infected with A. pisi did not control primary infection from 
diseased seed to the above-ground parts of the plant. Prelimi- 
nary experiments tend to show that treatment of seed infected 
with M. pinodes or A. pinodella is of considerable benefit in re- 
ducing footroot injury. From the results of these experiments 
and observations the use of healthy seed in preference to treated 
diseased seed is recommended. 

A large number of inoculation trials on peas, including can- 
ning, market garden and field varieties, were made. No variety 
used in the trials proved to be immune to attack by any of the 
organisms, although some varieties were very much more sus- 
The use of the less susceptible 
varieties where adaptable, as well as developments of new vari- 
eties from them, may considerably reduce losses from these dis- 
eases. 


GOOOD-BYE, $12,000,000 


NDER the above heading the Baltimore Evening 
Sun recently said: 

“Last year Congress appropriated $10,000,000 to the 
Department of Agriculture to clean up the corn borer. The corn 
borer is still there. It is the $10,000,000 that was cleaned up. 

Thoughts go back to the testimony of farmers and their 
spokesmen in January before the House Agrciultural Committee. 
Said Ray Campbell,.a Parma (Mich.) farmer: ° 

I have no objection to appropriations for research work 
by the Government on methods of controlling or fighting the 
borer, but I do object to the money being wasted to send out 
an army of worthless skunks as exterminators—Federal em- 
ployes who have no knowledge of or sympathy with the 
farmer. 

Said former Representative Charles L. Knight, of Akron, 
Ohio: 

There was more borer fighting equipment in a ten-acre 
lot in Toledo last summer than Grant had when he advanced 
on Richmond. . I suppose the ten-ton trucks were to 
carry off the large borers and the one-ton trucks for the 
small borers. The other equipment is still there, but 
every sedan which could carry away a Federal pap-sucker 
is gone. 

Dr. C. O. Beardsley, of the Putnam County Tax League, and 
Henry G. Pohlman, of Henry county, Ohio, were among others 
who asserted that the farmers could take care of their cwn crops 
and that the Federal appropriation was a waste of money. The 
Department of Agriculture itself coould claim only that the rate 
of increase had been reduced. } 

But is the Department of Agriculture downhearted? Not 
much. It has obtained another appropriation of $7,000,000 for 
corn borer extermination. It has also obtained a $5.000,000 ap- 
propriation for extermination of the pink boll in West Texas. 
That makes $12,000,000. 

Unemployment? Maybe, but not for the Federal jobholder 
exterminators while the $12,000,000 lasts.” : 

But that is small pennies. to what has just been 
done in Washington, where President Coolidge is re- 
ported as having turned favorable towards the iniqui- 
tous Flood Control Bill, which he long threatened to 
veto if passed. The law should be called “The Uncon- 
trollable Flood from the U. 8S. Treasury,” for its pas- 
sage and acceptance will result in just that. You shall 


see. 


AMERICAN CAN OFFICE MOVES 


ISITORS to Baltimore should take note that the 

office of the American Can Company has been 

moved from 802 to 1005 Citizens National Bank 
Building. That means two floors up in the same build- 
ing, where they have splendid quarters, and where all 
canners will always find a hearty welcome. 


| 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Business founded 144 years ago Bristol, Penna. , 


COLONIAL, BOY COPYRIGHTED 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is needed and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 
out the aid of the Distributor. 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of the canning operation. The saving in labor 


ita alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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| Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. hs 

| Landreth’s Garden Seeds _ | 

HAMACHEK ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTOR 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE—Several Stringbean Cutters in first class 
condition. 
Address Box A-1585 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 


Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 

Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE— 


7 40x60 closed kettles, Baltimore style, complete 
pipes crates, thermometers, steam gauges, & c., each 
125.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 
3 Model M Sprague Corn Cutters, each $200.00 

1 Right System Tomato Scalder, $200.00 

1 Harris Hoist with 50 ft. cable and track, $200.00 

1 Fairbanks double action Steam Pump, 2 inch suct- 
ion, $75.00 

1 Sprague Pulper, $200.00 

1 Sprague Tomato Steamer, $150.00 

1 Kern Finisher, $150.00 

1 25 h. p. Steam Engine, $200.00 

25 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, per bu. 
$4.00. Large quantity of Conveyor Chain for convey- 
ing raw corn, Bevel Gears, Head Shafts, Sprockets 
and Pulleys. 


Address Box A-1557 care of The Canning Trade. 


TWO VACUUM PANS 
(Practically New) 
We offer two Vacuum Pans, 500 gallon capacity each, 
complete with pumps and fixtures at a bargain price. 
These pans can be seen in Baltimore. 
Write, wire or telephone for appointment. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
-Lombard & Concord Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FOR SALE—Used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles of 
200 and 250 gallon capacity at attractive prices. 
Address Box A-1574 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—4 Colossus 60 inch Pea Graders. 
These have been rebuilt and guaranteed to be as good 
as new. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
Jeffrey Peeling Table 
No. 10 Burt Labeler 
No. 10 Ayars Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 
Sprague-Lowe Tomato Steamers 
Sprague-Lowe Coils. 
Address Box A-1572 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—On hand for immediate shipment 2 used 
Indiana Wood Paddle Pulpers and 4 reconditioned 
Kern Lightning Finishers. Priced right. Advise 
quantity and type of machines in which you are in- 
terested. 


Address Box A—1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Corn packirg machinery, Huskers, Fillers, 
Tomato packing machinery, Retorts, Labelers, Boilers, 
Engines, Steam Hoist and Crates. All good as new. 

W. H. Myers, Cardiff, Md. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED-— One Ayars Universal Tomato Filler for No. 
2 cans; must be in good condition. 
Barron County Cannig & Pickle Co., 
Chetek, Wis. 


WANTED—One 8 or 10 dise Hawkins Universal Ex- 
haust Box to handle No. 2 to 10 cans, good condition 
and reasonable. 

Valley Canning Co., Carnation, Wash. 


WANTED—By Canadian firm one or two Chisholm 
Ryder Viners with feeder attachments. Give full 
particulars as to model, condition, length of time 
used, ete. 

Address Box A-1584 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. . 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Now ready. Transplant- 
ted and field grown stocks, strong and stocky. Bonny 
Best, Marglobe, Baltimore, Matchless, Stone, etc. 
Packed carefully, good delivery guaranteed anywhere 
in United States. Write, phone or wire for prices, 
etc. 


J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, 
Franklin, Va. 
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FOR SALE—Tomato Plants, 50 million to offer this 
season, from 5 shipping stations. Ask for prices and 
samples, or come to our farms through the ‘‘Gateway 

of the South’’, 
Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 
100 bushels Country Gentleman 
About 500 bushels Narrow Grain 
70 Bushels Early Crosby 
Prices and samples on request 
H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio 


FOR SALE—2000 Ibs. Shoepeg Seed Corn, milled and 
graded, 93% germination. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—25 bushels Refugee Wax Beans. 
ation 94%. 
Price ¢ on application. 
Edgett-Burnham Company 
Newark, New York 


Germin- 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Cannery in King 
George County, Va. Located on waterfront; 4$ acres 
of land; large warehouse; a real bargain. 

Address Box A-1555 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE--One line Corn Plant, a. at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 


Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Ma., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Ideal location on waterfront in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland; plant fully equipped to 
pack Stringless Beans and Tomatoes; 14 acres of land; 
excellent farming district. 


Address Box A-1554 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Plant fully equipped to pack Peas and 
Corn; Henry County, Ill. 8% acres of land; 2 large 
warehouss; 3 story factory; good farming district; a 
real opportunity. 

Address Box A-1553 care of The Canning Trade. 


Miscellancous 


FOR SALE—We offer three to four cars of Fancy Dried 
Skins and Cores made from hand picked apples. 
These represent a very superior lot. Prices upon re- 
quest. 


Smithfield’s Pure Food Co., Inc., Hilton, N. Y. 
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Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED —By middle age gentleman. 
quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. Will go anywhere. 

Address Box B-1578 care of The Camning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—As Manager or Processor. A reliable 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 


ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 


This man isa 


Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—A practical man is seeking a permanent 
connection with a first class canner as sales manager. 
enced in sales and production. 


Address Box-B 1580 care of The Canning Trade. 


Experi- 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—First class experienced Bliss Seamer man for this sea- 
son and permanent if satisfactory, for Central Ohio Cannery. 
Full particulars to Post Uffice Box 275, Columbus, Ohio 


WANTED Processor and Factory Superintendent for Canning 
factory in Ontario, state age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 


Address Box B-1583 care of The Canning Trade. 


HANSEN 
MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 

Corn Cooker Filler 

Fruit and Vegetable Filler 
Automatic Tomato Filler. 
Sanitary Can Washer 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 

Gallon Fillers 

Potted Meat Filler 

Chili Con Carne Filler 
Automatic Quality Pea Grader 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


—Since 1913— 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS 


Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHY? 


Why do hundreds 
of canners every- 


where use A-B 


equipment? 


Why are A-B cookers and coolers stand- 
ard equipment with Del Monte—Libby— 
Hawaiian Pineapple and scores of others? 


Because—A-B eliminates the human ele- 
ment from the cooking process. Cook- 
room labor is entirely eliminated. 


Because—Successful canners cannot 
gamble on their cooking. Successful 
canners must know that every can of 
their pack is cooked and cooled exactly 
right. 


A-B cookers and coolers were designed 
and built to provide an automatic method 
of cooking and cooling. A-B cooks and 
cools all cans exactly alike. A uniform 
product is the result. 


There’s an A-B cooker and cooler for 
your product. 


Write our nearest office today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


CAN PRICES 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


American Can Co. 


A Saving In Cost 


amounting to 


$5,563,405.44 


has been returned to Canners who have been 


carrying their fire insurance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
may take less for a personal reason, but these prices re resent t the 2 general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS®* (California) 


Balto. N.Y. 

Large, No. 

Peeled, No 
Medium, 
Small, No. 

Green 
Medium, No. 2% 
Small, No. 2%.... 

Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 sq... ....... 8.50 

Green, Mammoth, No. 1 sa... 3.40 3.50 
Small, No. 1 2.80 38. 

BAKED BEANS# 

Plain, No. 1 -60 -60 
-85 

0. 

In Sauce, 18 oz. -80 85 
No. 2 90 1.00 
No. 8 1.60 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 5.00 

BEANS# 

Stringless, Stand. Cut Green, No. 2 1.45 1.45 
Stan Cut Green, No. 10.......... 6.50 7.00 
Standard Whole Green, No. 2 1.60 1.40 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 10. ae on 

Standard Cut Wax, No. 2... ime wae 

Standa reen, No. 2....... 
Standard White and Gree 2 1.20 1.40 
Standard White and Green, No.10 7.50 ...... 

Soaked, No. 

Standard, No. 4.25 Out 

BEETS? 

Baby, No. 2 1.75 1.85 

12—15, No. 2 

15—20, No. 3 

Cut, No. 1.00 1.00 

Whole, No. 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 .00 

CARROTS¢ 

Standard 2.00: 210 

Diced, No. 10 4.00 4.50 

CORN¢ 

Standard 

Standard Shoepeg, No. 1.30 

oO. 1.35 

Standard Crushed, No. 1.12% «...... 
F. O. B. Co. mun 

Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2........ ei 
F. 0. B. Co. 1.12% 1.20 

HOMINY#¢ 

Standard, Split, No. 1.00 1.15 
Spl it 4 No. 10 3.25 3.60 

MIXED VEGETABLES¢ 

No. 2 -90 1.10 
No. 4.35 5.00 

2 1.00 1.15 
No. 10 4.65 65.10 

OKRA AND TOMATOES# 

Standard, No. 2 1.25 1.85 
No. 10 

PEAS¢ 

No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 
F. Co 

F. 0. B. Co 

No. 8 Sieve, 2 
F. O. B. 

No. 4 Sieve, No. 
F. 0; 1.20 

No. 5 ‘No.2 

No. 3 Sieve, No. 10. 6.25 

No. 4 Sieve, No. Mgr 6.25 

E. J. Standard, No. -95 

No. 4 Sieve No.1, -95 

Fancy Petit Pois, No. 

PUMPKIN¢ 

0. 

Squash, No. 8. 


tThomas J. Mee 


ard E. Jones & Co 
“N. Y.”’ indicates f. 0. b. factory 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 

SAUER KRAUT¢ 

Standard, No. 2 -80 -90 
No. 2% 1.00 1.10 
No. 3 1.05 1.20 
No. 10 3.75 

SPINACH? 

Standard, No. 2 95 1.20 
No. 2% 1.30 1.50 
No. 3 1.40 1.60 
No. 10 4.25 .25 

SUCCOTASH? 

Standard Green Corn, Green Limas. 1.30 _....... 
No. 10 

Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 

(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)........ 1.20 

SWEET POTATOES: 

Standard, No. 2 -80 -95 
No. 914 1.15 1.20 
No. 3 1.15 1.80 
No. 10 3.75 4.25 

TOMATOES? 

F. O. B. Co. 

No. 3 
F. O. B. Co te 
No. 10 
F. O. B. Co 
eet No. 1 57 -60 
. O. B. .55 57% 
No 2 -15 824% 
F. O. B. Co. -15 82% 
F. O. B. Co. 
No. 
F. O. B. Co. 
No. 10 3.75 4.00 
F. 0. B. C 3.40 4.00 

TOMATO PUREE? 

Standard No. 1, Whole Stock............ -60 
No. 10, Whole Stock.............. 93.00 65 

Standard No. 1, Trimmings 
No. 10, Tri 2.75 3.40 

Canned Fruits 

APPLES* (F. O. B. Factory) 

New York, No. 10. 4.25 5.00 

Pennsylvania, No. 4.25 5.00 

Maryland, No. 8. 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.80 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 

Fancy, No. 2% 9.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

No. 2. 1.385 1.45 

oO. 
No. 10 25 6.75 
No. 2 Preserv 1.75 
No. 2, in Syrup. 

BLUEBERRIES* 

2.40 
No. 10 : 12.00 11.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard, Red, Water, No. Qe... 1.40 1.50 
White Syrup, No. 2 1.7 1.80 

Extra Preserved, No. 2......... 1.75 

Red Pitted, No. 1 14.00 

Sour Pitted 

California Standard 2.50 
Choice, No. 2% 
Fancy, No. 2 3.20 

GOOSEBERRI 

Standard, No. 2. 1.20 
No. 10 5.75 

PEACHES* 

California Standard, No. 2%, Y. C. 1.90 1.90 
Choice, No. 2 , 2.10 2.05 

Extra Sliced ¥ ow, No 1.10 1.20 

Standard White, No. 2...... ww. 1.40 1.50 

Extra Standard White, No. 3 1.76 1.90 

Seconds, White, No. 8......0cccccsseeeee 1.80 1.45 

Standard 

Standard 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 8...ccscccscssscsessseee 1.35 1.45 
Selected Yellow, No. 8..... 
ee] No. 
Unpelled, No 10 8.25 
Peeled, No. 10 4.75 5.00 
PEARS 
Standards, No. 2, Wate? 90 1.05 
No. 1.30 1.45 
cummin No. 3, in watel............ 
No. 3, in Syrt 1:65 1.75 
Standards, 2, in Syrup.... 
California Bartletts, Standard, 2%.. ....... 2.15 
Choice 
2.96 
Standard, No. 10 
PINEAPPLE* 
Grated, Extra, 
2.45 
2.80 2.25 
Sliced, Extra, No. 2......... oa 
Sliced, Standard, "Ne: 2 
Grated, Extra, No. 2... 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.. ae | 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10.........ccsces 7.00 10.00 
Porto Rico, No. 10 
RASPBERRIES* 
Red, Water, No. 2 
Red, Syrup, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 10 
STRAWBERRIES? 


Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2..... 
Standard, Water, No. 10 


FRUITS FOR SALAD* 


Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
No. 10s 14.75 18.75 
e 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
15 oz. 1.35 1.50 
17 oz. 1.40 1.55 
12 oz. Out 1.65 
19 oz. 
Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz........ 1.45 1.60 
LOBSTER* 
er. cases, 4 doz. 4.40 
-lb. cases, 4 doz 2.50 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 4 oz 1.35 1.45 
5 oz. 1.45 1.55 
8 oz. 2.70 2.80 
10 oz. 90 3.10 
Selects, 6 oz. anos” 
SALMON* 
Hed Alaska, Tall, Nos. 3.10 
at, No. % 
Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 sendin 
Flat, No. 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.95 
Flat, No. 2.65 
Chums, Tall .. 1.85 
Medium Red, Tall 2.50 
SHRIMP* 
1.70 
Wet, No. 1, Large. 1.85 1.75 
SARDINES (Domestic), per 
F. a B. Eastport, Me., 1927 = 
Oil, Keyless 
4.75 
% Tomato, Carton Out 5.25 
vA Oil, Carton 
California, 44, Per 16.00 
Oval, No. 
TUNA FISH (California), per case 
White, 7.75 
White, %s 14.00 15.00 
White, 1s -00 
Blue Fin, \%s 
Blue Fin, 1s pe 
6.25 
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MONARCH 


A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


Tomato Scalder 


Rotary Washer Send for booklet. 
S.O.RANDALL'’s SON 
Baltimore Maryland 

MONARCH 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 
We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 


field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 


_ Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


5g Field Hamper 


Flavor 
Your 

Product 

Uniformly 


Place the 
Saltinthe 
bottom of 
the empty 
can. This 
will elimi- 
nate the Salt Brine from 
being washed over the can 
when being capped and 
prevent rusting instorage. 


Use “CLEVO” which is heat, acid and rust 
resisting. 


INDIANAPOLIS [ANGSENKAMP INDIANA 


THE CANNING TRADE 


l Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


be o 
when you inatell a TOWNSEND 
i (Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 

May is the last month in which 
we can allow you a special sea- 
sonal discount . . . . the 
new TOWSEND Sring Bean 
Cutter is supplying a very grati- 
fying demand and it would be ~ 
well to send us your enquiry 
NOW. 


Burton, Cook & Co. 


bean 
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Rome, N. Y. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


SALES AGENCY—with Warehouse and 
Service facilties, open for quality Food Pro- 
ducts for North Carolina. Following with best 
Jobbers and local Chain Stores. 


U. S. C. 


Box 1323 Raleigh, N. C. 


PACKERS TAKE NOTICE 


Are you getting good business from 
the Philadelphia, Pa. market? 
WANTED GOOD CANNED FOOD ACCOUNTS— 
Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Salmon, Fruits, etc. 


N. P. H. BARRETT 
17 S. Front St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers Filling Tables 
Monel Crushers 


Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 


ARABOL 


Glues.Gumss Pastes 
For Every Purpose 
wee, Write For Samples 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 
ADH SIV RES NEW YORK. 42*°ST. 
CHICAGO: (CICERO) ILL. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canned Foods Being Heavily Consumed—Stocks Work- 
ing Low and Prices Advancing—Chains 
Reaping Harvest from Canners’ Lack 
of Information. 


ONSUMPTION HEAVY—tThere has been such a 
C spirit of pessimism rampant throughout the en- 

tire industry that many canners have come to 
believe that the demand for canned foods has fallen to 
the almost absolute zero. Those who have been sitting 
patiently waiting for someone to come take their goods 
at any price have felt that that summary of the situa- 
tion is correct. But this cannot be. It could only be 
if people had stopped eating canned foods, and that 
they most decidedly have not done. Possibly the very 
reverse is true; they are eating more canned foods, un- 
der the rather tight money conditions than for many 
years. C. W. Baker & Sons of Aberdeen say that the 
demand for tomatoes is increasing, and that it is get- 
ting difficult to buy Maryland packed 2s tomatoes under 
75c and that other sizes are holding their own. Indi- 
ana has decided not to cut the prices on tomatoes, and 
is holding them at 85c, and the Missouri-Arkansas 
section says that practically all 214 size tomatoes have 
passed out of canners’ hands. The California tomato 
canners have not hesitated to come out with new 1928 
prices of $1.4214 for solid packed No. 214 tomatoes. 
That for tomatoes. ; 

In corn the Dye figures of holdings, we are told, 
show after an exceptionally close count (practically all 
corn canners) only about 2,000,000 cases on hand now, 
after the big figures given out by the Government as 
of the first of the year. There is no question in the 
world but what it has gone into consumption. In Mary- 
land the whole grain varieties of canned corn have 
about all passed out, and even crushed corn is in light 
supply. 

In peas somewhat the same situation exists: stocks 
have worked down to a point where the present holders 
are strong in their opinions about them, and are not at 
all willing to accept cut prices on offers. The pea mar- 
ket is in rather fine condition right now. 

_ So we have been looking at canned foods consump- 
tion through a wrong pair of specs. The jobbers sup- 


plying the retail grocers have been slow buyers, and 
they have been spreading their opinions about the mar- 
ket. But we have been looking at the wrong fellow. 
The chain stores have not let down one tiny little bit. 
They are “slathering” out the goods in a perfect stream 
and the people are taking them and eating them. Yes, 
they have been getting some real bargains, so far as 
prices are concerned, because the canners have listened 
to the jobbers and their agents with their sad story of 
no buying, and nobody wants the goods. But that is 
the canners’ own fault. The chain stores will pay the 
prices the canners ask, whatever they may be, and will 
put them out to the people quickly and at small profit. 
But if the canners ask below cost prices, or consent to 
such prices because of the immense blocks of goods 
these easy buyers take, you cannot blame the chain 
store buyer. That’s the short-sightedness of the game 
as it is being played; nothing is ever said about the 
purchases of the chain stores by the brokers or the job- 
bers, and the chains are cashing in on this policy of 
their rivals. 


And that’s why, when we tell the tomato canner 
that the market ought to be 5c to 10c per dozen higher 
than it is today, his representative assures him that 
is all bunk—that buying is lighter than-ever seen be- 
fore. And the while the goods are going out in steady 
streams through the chains. 


We hold no brief for broker, jobber or chain store 
buyer, but we would like to properly inform the canners 
everywhere as to the true conditinos; but all we can do 
is to tell them. We cannot make them act. 


Turn to our market page and you will find that all 
prices are advancing; that some canners, at least, are 
beginning to awake to the real value of their goods. 
Beans of various kinds are higher this week, and we 
have a rebuke from the South that 90c is not at all ac- 
ceptable on future No. 2 standard string beans. They 
are getting $1.10 for any they care to offer, and the 
canners are being sought after for contracts. That is as 
it ought to be. They will pack the first string beans 
that come upon the market, and they are right not to 
try to meet the mid-season prices which other packers 
are quoting as their futures. 7 

Corn is also on the rise. Whereas it dropped down 
to $1.0714 last we 2k, it is now up to $1.1214 in this sec- 
tion, and will stay there if it does not considerably ad- 
vance. The supplies here warrant it. 


e 
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Pears are quoted firm everywhere. They are al- 
most entirely out of spots over here, and Wisconsin is 
learning that its peas are worth more money. That is 
all that is necessary to place the pea market in the po- 
sition it deserves. 

Sweet potatoes are also on the rise, and are now 
quoted at $1.15, as against $1.10 last week. The low 
prices kept canners from working on them this winter, 
and now it is too late. 

And tomatoes have not been laggards in this gen- 
eral advance. As above stated, less than 75c is very 
hard to find, and has to be looked at carefully if the 
buyer is at all particular, and from that it ranges up to 
85c. No. 3 are quoted at $1.25 in the counties, which 
indicates a very considerable change in conditions. 

As warned earlier in the year, we are now in the 
best consuming months of the year for canned foods; 
stocks in retailers’ and wholesalers’ hands are light, and 
the demands upon them are heavy. The so-called fresh 
vegetables are not cheap, but are looked upon as luxu- 
ries, and the trend of the times is not towards luxuries, 
despite the stock market and the propagandists. Can- 
ned foods are the poor man’s best friends, and they are 
again coming into their own. 

If we had the wide-awake sales departments em- 
ployed by other lines, a harvest would be made for the 
canners on present conditions. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Spotty—Tomatoes Quiet—Corn Firmer—Peas 
Steady—Fruits in Fair Demand—Futures At- 
tract Some Attention—Indiana Can- 
ners Held Tomatoes Well. 

Pineapples Sell Well. 

New York, May 10, 1928. 


ARKET UNSETTLED—Spotty conditions are 
M still prevalent in the canned foods market, inso- 
far as prompt shipment goods are concerned, and 
buyers in the great majority of cases are still sailing 
pretty close to the wind on most items. Tomatoes are 
still largely in favor of the buyer, and the latter are in 
no haste to take up the slack. Corn has stiffened a 
little, but demand has‘not developed to the extent 
where constructive developments in the price basis 
have followed. Peas are in good position, and string- 
less beans, of course, are high and practically out of 
first hands. Fruits maintain their position unchanged 
from last week, and the same is true of canned fish. 
Futures—As is usual at this season of the year, in- 
terest in futures is centered to a very considerable ex- 
tent in the reports from canning centers on acreage and 
weather conditions. Reports on plantings indicate that 
conservative increases over last year’s acreage have 
been made on many items. Weather conditions, how- 
ever, have not been favorable in many important can- 
ning sections, and dt present it does not appear that 
production will be as heavy as early reports had indi- 
cated. Jobbers are not inclined to extend their opera- 
tions on packed to order goods, however, and there has 
not been any real heavy trading, although distributors 
in a few instances have extended their commitments a 
little on a few lines. 
Tomatoes—Some of the Southern canners are evi- 
dently quite anxious to reach the much-talked-of bot- 
tom of the pile, and have been cutting prices further to 
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speed up the movement of their goods. For shipment 
from country cannery the market is quoted 5214¢ for 
1s, 7214 to 75c for 2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s, 
with the usual differentials on Baltimore packed goods. 
Futures are quotable at 4714c for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 
for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s, but are not selling to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

Western Tomatoes—Indiana packers are quoting 
2s at 85c and 3s at $1.15, with 10s $4.25, all f. o. b. can- 
neries. Future Indianas are quoted at prices in line 
with those announced a few weeks ago. California 
packers are quoting futures at the following prices: 
Standards in puree, 65 to 671'4c for 1s, 80 to 8214¢ for 
2s, 214s 9714c to $1, and 10s $3.10 to $3.20, f. o. b. can- 
neries. Solid pack are offered at 87!4c to 90c for 1s, 
$1.10 to $1.15 for 2s, $1.4214 to $1.4714 for 214s, and 
$4.35 to $4.60 for 10s, with a few of the smaller pack- 
ers shading these prices. Utah packers are quoting 
214 at $1.00 at canneries. It is reported that the sta- 
tistical position of the California market is quite fa- 
vorable, carryover stocks having been well liquidated. 

Corn—Better buying of standard corn continues a 
feature of the market, but Southern packs continue to 
command quite a premium over Western corn, this 
being due probably to the more uniform quality shown 
by the Eastern packs over the past season. Western 
packers or quoting standard 2s at 95c to $1 at canne- 
ries, with Eastern corn $1.05 to $1.10 per dozen at can- 
nery, generally the latter figure. Some packers, whose 
brands are favored by buyers, quote $1.12!4 to $1.15 
per dozen on remaining spot stocks. Fancy corn is in 
steady position, and succotash is strong, particularly 
on fancy qualities. 


Peas—tThere has been a continued good inquiry for 
spot peas during the week, and while quantity business 
is conspicuous by its absence, the aggregate volume of 
l. ec. 1. orders reaching packers has been fairly large. For 
Eastern packs $1.15 is about inside on standards. Some 
Wisconsin spots can be picked up down to $1.10 at can- 
neries, but packers’ asking prices in most instances are 
5c a dozen over this figure. Futures have attracted a 
little more buying intérest, jobbers having increased 
their purchases a little. Some inquiry has made itself 
evident for peas for early shipment. 


Salmon—Weather conditions have been more fa- 
vorable for heavier consumption of salmon during the 
week, and the movement has picked up a little. Pinks 
of established brands cannot be had under $1.95 at New 
York. Reds, however, are not so strong, and are avail- 
able anywhere from $2.90 to $3.25 per dozen, as to 
brand, quantity and the anxiety of the holder to do 
business. Reports from the Coast note a steady mar- 
ket, lacking price changes. 

Tuna—Jobbers are still holding back insofar as 
new pack tuna is concerned, and the volume of business 
booked to date in this market is slight. A little addi- 
tional stock has been brought on from the Coast to - 
round out jobbers’ holdings for the warm weather 
trade, but distributors in most instances are not carry- 
ing light stocks, and are not ordering forward further 
stocks until they are actually needed to fill orders al- 
ready in hand. 

Sardines—-Buyers are coming lie the market in 
slightly better volume, but are finding it difficult to ac- 
quire assortments of Maine packs except at resale. It 
is understood that a number of inquiries from Southern 
jobbers are in the Maine market, and that new pack is 
moving out almost as soon as in the can on some grades. 
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The fishing season to date has been quite backward, 
weather conditions having been unfavorable and the 
run of fish light. California sardines are moving, in 
but small blocks at unchanged prices. 

Lobster—Opening prices on new pack lobster have 
been before the trade for several days, and it is un- 
derstood that quite a little buying has been done. The 
market this year is based on $2.45 per dozen on quar- 
ters, this price being 15c under the 1927 opening. 
Prices on other sizes are proportionately lower. It has 
been years since there has been anything but a close 
clean-up on lobster, and consequently buyers are com- 
ing in early. Some talk of an early withdrawal of of- 
ferings is heard. 

California Fruits-—-There have been no changes of 
especial significance in the California fruit situation 
during the week. Weather conditions on the Coast 
have been unfavorable for the growing crops to a con- 
siderable extent, but the trade feels that it is yet too 
early in the season to base any predictions of the sea- 
son’s packs on the weather. There has been a little 
quiet buying of peaches, cherries, pears and fruit salad, 
with apricots moving in but a small] way. 

Pineapple Sales Grow—Jobbers have experienced 
quite a quickening in the demand for Hawaiian pine- 
apple during the past several weeks, and jobbing move- 
ment is a little heavier. Both the crushed and the 
sliced is in demand, and prices are steady to firm. Job- 
bers are not carrying large stocks of pineapple, and find 
a firm market prevailing in first hands and on the Coast 
when coming in for additional stocks for shipment east. 

Asparagus—There has been little heard regarding 
buying of new pack asparagus, and it is evident that the 
amount of future business booked thus far is not heavy. 
Carryover stocks of some grades are believed to be 
fairly liberal, and this has interfered to some extent 
with the demand for 1928 pack. In addition, replace- 
ment stocks are not urgently needed, and buyers appear 
disposed to test out the market in the belief that by 
holding off a lower price basis may be secured. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


The Demand for Peas Confined Largely to Spot Goods. 
Sales of Indiana Canned Tomatoes Very Great. 
Packing of Asparagus in Michigan to 
Begin Soon—Weather Bright 
and Quite Cool. 

Chicago, May 11, 1928. 

ENERAL—tThe weather continues very bright 
and quite cool. Wintry weather has lasted in 
Chicago now for nine months, and everybody is 
hoping for a change to summer. I met a broker on the 
street who said that, though he had been active in get- 
ting around to the trade, that he had not perspired for 
nine months, as he was away from Chicago during the 
only two warm days we have had for nine months. 
big lakes do certainly keep temperatures down, and the 
sharp cold winds whirling in this section of the country. 
The canners claim, however, that this kind of 
weather does not delay the planting of the three great 
vegetable canning crops, but that it does delay the 
growing, for when the seed or plants are put in the 

ground it takes warm weather to cause them to grow. 
Brokers seem to be remarkably busy, and I have 
heard of some unusual sales in number and in size for 
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the past week. Canned corn, peas and tomatoes are all 
selling freely and in quantities that are redolent of past 
years. Confirmations are not difficult, so the brokers 
say, as to both prices and samples, and the transactions 
are unusually important as to size as compared with 
those of the past month or so. 

The general trend of the market is active for small 
lots of canned foods and for spot goods. It is supposed 
that the increased condition of employment in the cities 
where building is active, and in the farming districts, 
which are now very busy, has caused the activity of 
demand. 

The weather in Chicago continues cool to cold, but 
I learn that in the planting districts away from the lake 
the ‘eine, is much warmer and suitable for farm 
work. 

Canned Corn—The market for standard quality 
Country Gentleman canned corn is lower than the price 
of standard Evergreen, and I have heard of a price of 
95c factory being named for standard Country Gentle- 
man. Fancy Country Gentleman corn, No. 2 size, is 
quoted at $1.25 cannery, but I am told that this price 
has been heavily shaded on several transactions closed 
the past week. 


Corn planting is now in progress actively through- 
cut the Central West. Futures are not selling very 
freely, as the wholesalers are all predicting and expect- 
ing a full complement of acreage and output for the 
season of 1928. 

Canned Peas—The market demand for canned 
peas is largely confined to spot goods, as the wholesal- 
ers do not seem to be willing to admit that there will be 
much reduction in acreage; in fact, the canners at their 
recent conventions have been rather outspoken and 
have announced that the reduction in acreage planted 
will be rather small, and unless the season is unfavor- 
able for growing there will be about an average annual 
output, at least that is the impression which the whole- 
sale grocers have derived from the preliminary discus- 
sions of the outlook for planting and production. Spot 
canned peas are selling better than they did a few 
weeks ago, as the arrivals of raw peas from Mexico and 
Texas have fallen off with the cool weather and hotels 
and restaurants are serving new peas from cans, and 
thereby giving the consuming public better service. 

Canned Tomatoes—lIndiana canners who still have 
some unsold canned tomatoes spot met the market com- 
petition from all quarters rather freely last week, but 
brokers say that sales were so large that the holders of 
Indiana spot canned tomatoes have had their views 
strengthened, and have advanced their prices a trifle, 
and are not meeting competition from the last as freely 
as they had been. 

Some excellent 10s extra standard Indiana toma- 
toes were sold delivered at Chicago this week for $4. 

Tomato pulp of standard quality is lower in price 
than it has been for a long time, and has sold as low 
the past week as $2.50 per dozen, delivered ex-ware- 
house Chicago. It is understood that this was a clean- 
up sale, however, on which the owners wanted to stop 
storage charges. The same grade and quality being 
sold at $2.75 f. o. b. cannery. 

I learn that the packing of asparagus will begin in 
Michigan this week, and that several spinach packers 
in Illinois will begin operations next week, unless the 
weather changes. California canned fruits are selling, 
from stocks held in Chicago warehouses, steadily on a 
basis of $1.95 for choice in small lots. Larger lots could 
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possibly be had for a trifle reduction. This price is 
about on a basis of $1.65 per dozen, f. o. b. California 
cannery, for 214 cans of choice grade lemon clings, and 
my goodness! what splendid value they are to the con- 
sumer at that price. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade” 
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Oyster Canning Continues in Alabama—Shrimp Not 
Coming in as Yet—Cold Weather Affects 
String Bean Crop—No Futures Here 
Below $1.10—Buyers Seeking 
Futures. 


LABAMA CANNERS STILL PACKING OYS- 

TERS—tThe fresh water in Mobile Bay has had a 

tendency to retard the spawning of the oysters 
and they are not milky, which causes them to open up, 
but on the contrary they are in good shape to can and 
really better than they were at the beginning of the 
canning season, when the oysters were poor. As acon- 
sequence of this, the canning factories in Alabama are 
still running on oysters, and will continue to do so until 
the oysters are unsuitable to can. 

The few days that we had of Southeast and South 
winds this past week drove in some of the salt water 
from the Gulf, making Mobile Bay waters brackish and 
thus saved the oysters on the reefs. 

However, following the rain of Saturday night, the 
Norther that we’ve had has had a tendency to make 
the Bay fresh again, but this Norther is not expected 
to last long enough to cause any damage. 

Due to the continuation of the oyster canning in 
Alabama, the final figures of the oyster pack in this 
Gulf Coast section are not available, but there is 
enough to show that the 1928 pack is going to be less 
than the 1927 pack, and the advance that took place on 
May Ist is firm. There will hardly be any further ad- 
vance, because the movement of oysters is over with 
and there will not be any demand for them until Sep- 
tember. Prices for oysters, f. 0. b. canneries: 4-oz. 
cans, $1.85 per dozen; 5-0z., $1.45; 8-oz., $2.70, and 
10-0z., $2.90. 


Spring Shrimp Not Showed Up—tThe fresh water 
in Mobile Bay has run the shrimp into the Gulf and 
away from the beach beyond the reach of the trawlers, 
therefore until the return of the salt water in the Bay, 
there is very little probability of any strike of shrimp 
here. Spot shrimp will rule the movement of the spring 
pack and there will hardly be any futures. 

It is understood that some of the packers have 
booked orders at $1.75 for No. 1 medium and $2.00 for 
No. 1 fancy spot shrimp, but in all probabilities this is 
for small lots of a few cases for retailers, and the mar- 
ket is strong at $1.50 per dozen for No. 1 mediums and 
$1.75 for No. 1 fancy shrimp, and there is no stock 
available. 

Stringless Bean Pack More Doubtful—As the time 
draws nearer to the canning of stringless beans, more 
obstacles show up. Aside from the fact that the crop 
yield is bound to be affected by the cold weather that 
we've had, it is a foregone conclusion now that the can- 
ning factories are going to have strong competition 
from the raw shippers or produce people who are going 
to give the canners a lot of trouble. 

The early planting was practically destroyed by 
the heavy rains and cold weather, and as the raw mar- 
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ket is still bean hungry and the sky seems to be the 
limit of the prices paid, the produce people are going to 
invade the canners field with that mighty weapon, 
“High Top Notch Prices,” and its going to take mighty 
close watching on the part of the canners to keep the 
farmers or growers from kicking out of the traces and 
jumping their contracts. 

The bean plants showed indications of needing rain 
this past week and as we had some Saturday night, 
followed by a cool spell, it is hoped that this will have 
the desired effect and help to develop them quickly. 

There is no indication of the packers advancing 


. the price and the market is strong at $1.10 per dozen 


for No. 2 cut stringless beans, $1.35 for No. 214 and 
$5.25 for No. 10. 

There are no 90c beans to be had anywhere in this 
section, and those appearing in the New York quota- 
tions must be Baltimore futures, which is an August 
pack. Things are very much different here, as the shoe 
seems to be on the other foot and the buyers simply ask 
the packers now: “How many cases can you let me 
have at the price you have here?” 

Turnip Greens—The spring pack of turnip greens 
is all over now, and the few cases remaining on hand 
are moving fast. The prices are the same: $1.10 per 
dozen for No. 2, $1.35 for No. 214 and $5.25 for No. 10. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent * The Canning Trade.” 


Blackberry Winter—Plant Beds Late—Scarcity of 
Beans and Lateness May Cut Bean Acreage. 
Good Demand for Spot Tomatoes. 

Canners Not Anxious About 
Futures. 

Springfield, Mo., May 10, 1928. 

EATHER—Since our last report we have had a 

few days of very nice weather, but just at pres- 

ent we are having our usual cold spell, which oc- 
curs at about this period each year, and which is usu- 
ally termed by the residents of the Ozarks as “Black- 
berry Winter.” It is expected when this cold spell 
passes over we will be favored with some fine growing 
weather, which is greatly needed. It is generally 
thought that the danger of another killing frost is very 
remote. 

Tomato Plants—There will not be any tomato 
plants which are grown in the open field beds large 
enough for setting in the fields before about the 20th 
inst. These plants will have to be drawn from the first 
plant beds sown. A good many tomato growers will not 
have plants ready to set in the fields before late in this 
month or the first week in June. 

Tomato Acreage—The tomato canners in Missouri © 
have purposely contracted a smaller tobacco acreage 
for this year’s pack than that of last year. With the 
cold, late, backward spring this may have some ten- 
dency to further reduce the tomato acreage in Mis- 
souri. In the Arkansas Ozarks we learn that canners 
contracted about the same tomato acreage as they had 
last year, but later on decided to reduce the contracted 
tomato acreage somewhat, and here and there found 
growers who were willing to accept a reduction in to- 
mato acreage. In past years it has been hardly pos- 
sible to determine the actual tomato acreage set in the 
fields in the Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks before very late 
in June. Taking the Ozark packing district as a whole, 
we are quite sure that the total tomato acreage for this 
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year’s pack will be quite a little bit less than the acre- 
age for last year. The big reduction, however, will be 
in Missouri, and more factories will stand idle in Mis- 
souri than in Arkansas. 

Bean Acreage—The plans of the bean canners in 
the Ozarks was for a larger acreage of green beans 
than that of last year, just how much it was. difficult to 
estimate. The higher prices of bean seed and the late 
crop season may have some tendency to reduce the ex- 
pected bean acreage somewhat. It is very evident, 
however, that more canners will pack beans in the 
Ozarks this year than ever before. This, however, is 
necessary, as the canners who have heretofore packed 
green beans have never been able to supply the demand. 

Spot Sales and Prices—There has been a very good 
demand for spot tomatoes since our last report, largely, 
however, for straight cars of 2s standards. This size 
is selling for 7214c to 75c, factory points. There have 
been some sales of No. 2 extra standards at 80c. Spot 
1s standards, 10 ounce, have sold for 55c in mixed cars 
with No. 2 size, as there are no straight cars of Ils 
standards 10 oz. obtainable in the district. Canners in 
Missouri have all sold out entirely on spot tomatoes in 
No. 214 cans. We know of only one canner in Arkan- 
sas holding a small lot of No. 214 standards, and his 
price is $1.15, and he will sell this size only in a limited 
quantity in mixed cars with 2s standards. The few 
cars of spot 3s standards that have been sold were at 
$1.15 to $1.20 factory points. We hear of no sales of 
10s standards. Only two or three lots unsold; canners’ 
price held firm at $3.75 factory. 


Spot Holdings—Canners’ holdings of spot tomatoes 
have been greatly reduced, and at this date the canners 
in the Ozarks are holding fewer cars of tomatoes unsold 
than at any time for three years or more at this period 
in the season. Carload buyers who are delaying pur- 
chase of their requirements of spot tomatoes for the 
late spring and summer business are taking a great 
risk, for later on they may want them, and not be able 
to draw their supply from the ‘Ozarks. 


Future Tomatoes—Canners generally don’t seem 
to be anxious sellers of future tomatoes. It is possible, 
however, to find canners here and there who would con- 
firm a limited business at the following range of prices: 
1s standard, 10 oz., 47!c to 50c; No. 303 cans, 17 oz., 
70c; 2s standards, 75c; 2s extra standards, 50c; 214 
standards, $1.50; 3s standards, to order only, $1.20; 
10s standards, $3.50 to $3.75, f. 0. b. factory points, Ar- 
kansas or Missouri, wherever it is possible to find can- 
ners who are willing to take the business. 


Higher Prices—Canners generally express their 
belief that they will find it possible to market a good 
part of their 1926 pack of tomatoes at higher prices 
than those at which futures can be bought at this time. 
Canners are frank to state that they must have higher 
prices than those ruling on futures at present, otherwise 
they will not derive any profit out of their 1928 pack. 

Future Green Beans—Future cut stringless green 
beans can still be confirmed in a limited way. No. 2 
standards, unblanched, 85c; No. 10 standards, un- 
blanched, $4.25; No. 2 standards, full cans, blanched, 
90c; No. 10 standards, full cans, blanched, $4.50; No. 2 
extra standards, whole, full cans, blanched, $1.10; No. 
10 extra standards, whole, full cans, blanched, $5.50, 
f. 0. b. factory points, Missouri or Arkansas. Prices on 
these future green beans are held very firm, and we 
hear of no orders being confirmed at less than the 
prices listed above. When comparing these prices 
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with the prices on future green beans quoted from 
other packing districts, we realize that the Missouri- 
Arkansas bean canners have fixed their prices on future 
green beans down to the “rock bottom” basis. 

Spinach—We learn that the spring crop of spinach 
in Northwest Arkansas is showing light yield, probably 
due to the cold spring season. We understand, how- 
ever, One or two canners in the sections mentioned are 
packing spring spinach now in a limited way. We pre- 
sume that this new pack spinach will be shipped out on 
orders already booked. 

Mustard Greens—Some canners in Arkansas are 
now packing mustard greens, but we are not prepared 
to state as to what extent, or the ruling market prices 
on the canned products. 

Strawberries—Carload shipments of strawberries 
are beginning to move from Northwest Arkansas. Due 
to the cold weather and the injury to the crop in that 
section, the number of cars that will be shipped is quite 
a little bit less than the early estimate. Missouri straw- 
berry growers have much better prospects for a larger 
yield of strawberries, and shipments in carlots will be- 
gin to move along about the 20th to 25th inst., and the 
quality of the Missouri strawberries will likely prove 
to be quite superior to the early crop in Arkansas. 

Grapes—The grape crop seems to be very promis- 
ing, and the growers throughout the Missouri-Arkan- 
sas Ozarks expect to ship a larger number of cars of 
grapes this season than at any time since grapes have 
grown on a commercial scale throughout the district. 

Peaches—The latest reports indicate that there 
will be some peaches in certain localities for carlot ship- 
ment. These will be Elbertas, and they grow mighty 
fine quality in our section when properly cared for. 

Canners’ Meeting—A meeting of the canners of 
the Springfield district is being held in Springfield to- 
day, Thursday, the 10th. This meeting is called for 
the purpose of giving further consideration to the or- 
ganizing of an Association of canners in the Springfield 
district proper, and along the same lines and plans 
under which tomato canners’ associations have been 
organized in the State of Arkansas. The canners who 
are included in the Springfield district are widely scat- 
tered, and it is always uncertain as to the attendance at 
a called meeting held at this season of the year. 

General Business—We can see no marked improve- 
ment in general business. There is some complaint 
that the volume in numerous lines is proving disap- 
pointing. There is some report of slow collections ; how- 
ever, this can be found at any season of the year. We 
hear of very few actual failures. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Coming to Market—Action Replaces “Watch- 
ful Waiting’”—Rain Would Help As- 
paragus—Good Volume of 
Business at New Prices. 
San Francisco, May 10, 1928. 


CTIVE—Considerable activity is in evidence this 
week in both the canned foods market and in can- 
ning circles in general. The packing of spinach 

is at an end, operations on asparagus are in full swing, 
prices have been named on such lines as asparagus and 
tomatoes, berries are making their appearance on the 
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markets in quantities, cherries are ripening, pea pack- 
ing will soon be under way, canning concerns are hold- 
ing their annual meetings and releasing their annual 
reports, buyers are scurrying around for canning stocks 
for the new season, there have been some interesting 
changes in cannery ownership and there are reports of 
pending consolidations of importance which wil! not 
down. The watchful waiting policy which has charac- 
terized the industry for some time seems to have been 
discarded, and action is the order of the day. Splendid 
progress is being made toward securing an authorita- 
tive survey of the canning peach crop, and as soon as 
this is concluded and prices to growers agreed upon 
canners will be able to get down to the real business of 
packing and of disposing of the pack. 


Asparagus—A little rain would be beneficial to the 
asparagus crop, but the canning of this vegetable is 
going ahead in splendid shape and the pack will be a 
good one, regardless of weather conditions. More care 
is being given grading than ever before, and the pack 
will be of better quality than ever before. A good vol- 
ume cf business is being booked on new pack “grass” 
at the slightly higher prices prevailing, although there 
is no rush of orders. Prices are being firmly main- 
tained and no break is anticipated, as the holdover is 
very light and consumer demand is steadily growing. 
That a change in nomenclature might be of advantage 
in the asparagus canning industry is the suggestion 
that has been made by several in the business. An in- 
vestigation of the reasons for the apathy shown in cer- 
tain sections of the country toward green asparagus 
has brought forth the novel disclosure that some con- 
sumers have connected the descriptive name “green” 
with immature, linking it up with green apples, green 
olives and similar products. Some jobbers are advising 
canners whose lines they handle to cease labeling any 
grade of asparagus as “green,” but to call it anything 
else they wish. Canners are busy explaining that the 
only difference between green and white asparagus is 
that the latter is cut just before it pushes its tips above 
the ground. A few hours after the tip comes through 
it oxidizes and takes on a green tint. Explanations 
seem futile, however, and consumers demand white as- 
paragus. 


Tomatoes—The opening prices on future tomatoes 
have been a little disconcerting to some interests, being 
lower than were expected. Canners have been con- 
tracting for stocks on the basis of last year’s prices, and 
hold that they cannot make a profit at the prices re- 
cently named. In the meantime little business is being 
done on either spot stocks or futures. 


As Canners Fare—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Hunt Brothers Packing Company was 
held late in April, when President G. H. Bradt pre- 
sented his annual report of the affairs and operations 
for the year. This report, which forms a valuable 
cross-section of the Pacific Coast canning industry, is 
presented in part as follows: 
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“The advent of the 1927 season presented to the 
canning industry the problem of marketing the heavy 
surplus from the preceding season at reduced prices, 
and to handle the anticipated heavy fruit crop of 1927, 
without an unreasonable loss to growers and canners. 
Through the passive co-operation of the growers in Cal- 
ifornia with the canning industry, the tonnage of 
peaches was materially reduced, with the result that 
the pack on this variety was lower than was anticipated 
earlier in the season. Some other varieties of fruits 
were also in short supply by reason of a heavy demand 
for fresh fruit shipments to Western States, owing to 
the general failure of fruit crops in those sections, 
hence your company’s pack for the season was approx- 
imately 20 per cent less than in 1926. 

The sales prices for the 1927 pack were necessarily 
influenced by the low level of prices found necessary to 
move the heavy surplus of the 1926 pack, hence the 
sales returns showed a decreased sales value, although 
a greater number of cases, including the company’s 
carryover from the preceding season, were marketed in 
1927 than in 1926. While the lower level of prices 
named by the canning industry during 1927 was at the 
expense of reduced earnings, the evidence of increased 
consumption justified this price policy, and the industry 
views the 1928 season with optimism, owing to the lim- 
ited stocks in the hands of the trade at the present 
time and in anticipation of an increased consumer de- 
mand. With the evidence of improvement in the buy- 
ing power of Great Britain and other foreign markets, 
the exportation of your company’s products will, no 
doubt, be materially increased, and will assist in ex- 
tending the company’s canning operations. Your com- 
pany feels warranted in planning for a heavier pack for 
the coming season, owing to the generally increased de- 
mand for Pacific Coast canned food products, and ex- 
pects to expand its distribution accordingly.” 

Another Report—The annual report of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, made the first of May, was 
not much different in its essentials from that of Hunt 
Brothers Packing Company. This concern witnessed a 
decline in earnings, but on the other hand there have 
been some interesting improvements in the company’s 
financial affairs and in the outlook. Earnings for the 
year, after making all deductions, were $2,714,410.03, 
as compared with $4,136,918.28 the previous year. 
Earnings from investments brought the total up to 
$3,439,685.35, but in order to pay dividends totaling 
$3,909,664 it was necessary to cut into surplus. How- 
ever, the latter still amounts to $18,013,012.67. The 
general inventory this year is more than $6,000,000 less 
than last year, and notes payable are about $9,000,000 
less. Volume of sales for the year were 20 per cent 
greater than those of the year before, which set a rec- 
ord. During the yeer the California Packing Corpora- 
tion purchased five fruit and vegetable canning plants 
and one fish plant. 

Pineapples—In outlining the pineapple situation 
H. E. MacConaughey, vice-president and manager of 
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the San Francisco office of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Ltd., said: “Not in years has the pineapple situation 
been as good as it is at the present time. There has 
been a substantial increase in consumer demand for 
pineapple the past year, with the result that distribu- 
tors’ shelves are just about bare. Surplus that was 
carried over last year has been taken up, and with sev- 
eral months yet to go before the new pack is available, 
the market situation is decidedly strong. As a result 
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of the increased consumption in the United States, 
Great Britain and Continental Europe, and the low 
amount of supplies on hand, prices naturally have 
strengthened. It is yet too early to predict very accu- 
rately the size of this year’s crop. It is generally be- 
lieved that the pack will be somewhat larger than the 
8,880,000 cases packed in Hawaii last year, but in view 
of the fact that an increase in consumption may be ex- 
pected, a larger supply will be needed.” 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Chain Stores Hold Spotlight As Congressional Resolutions Urge Probes into Practices 
of Large Chain Store Units—Maryland Chain Tax Law Killed; Chains Hailed 
in Decision as Public Benefactors— Cheek-Neal Refutes All Charges of 
Preferential Discounts and Sales Terms—American Stores Enters 
Virginia—Jobbers and Retailers Meet in Cresent City 
Next Month—‘‘Who Says the Chains 
Don’t Give Service?’’ 


OVERNMENT INVESTIGATING—Federal Trade Com- 

mission research into practices and methods of doing 

business on the part of chain stores seems assured as a 
result of a resolution introduced in the Senate last week by 
Senator Brookhart, of Iowa. Senator Brookhart’s call for a 
probe follows that recently introduced in the House. 

John A. Cunningham, of Dubuque, Iowa, counsel for the 
National Association of Retail Grocers, is generally credited 
with being the moving spirit in getting the Brookhart resolu- 
tion whipped into shape for presentation to Congress. The reso- 
lution, in part, follows: 

“Whereas it is estimated that from 1921 to 1927 the retail 
sales of all chain stores have increased from approximately 4 
per cent to 16 per cent of all retail sales; and whereas there are 
estimated to be less than 4,000 chain store systems with over 
100,000 stores, and whereas many of these chains operate from 
100 to several thousand stores, and whereas there have been 
numerous consolidations of chain stores throughout the history 
of the movement and particularly in the last few years, and 
whereas these chain stores now control a substantial proportion 
of the distribution of certain commodities in certain cities, are 
rapidly increasing this proportion of control in these and other 
cities, and are beginning to extend this system of merchandis- 
ing into country districts as well, and whereas the continuance 
of the growth of chain store distribution and the consolidation 
of such chain stores may result in the development of monopo- 
listie organizations in certain lines of retail distribution, and 
whereas many of these concerns though engaged in interstate 
commerce in buying may not be engaged in interstate commerce 
in selling, and whereas in consequence the extent to which such 
consolidations are now or should be made amendable to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal anti-trust laws is a matter of serious 
concern to the public; 


“Now therefore be it resolved that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is hereby directed to undertake an inquiry into the 
chain store system of marketing and distribution as conducted 
by manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing or other types of chain 
stores and to ascertain and report to the Senate (1) the extent 
to which such consolidations have been effected in violation of 
the anti-trust laws if at all; (2) the extent to which consolida- 
tions or combinations of such organizations are susceptible to 
regulation under the Federal Trade Commission Act or the anti- 
trust laws if at all; (8) what legislation, if any, should be 
enacted for the purpose of regulating and controlling chain 
store distribution. 


“And for the information of the Senate in connection with 
the aforesaid subdivisions of this resolution the commission is 
directed to inquire into and report in full to the Senate (a) the 
extent to which the chain store movement has tended to create 
a monopoly or concentration of control in the distribution of any 
commodity either locally or nationally; (b) evidences indicating 
the existence of unfair methods of competition in commerce or 
of agreements, conspiracies, or combinations in restraint of 
trade involving chain store distribution; (c) the advantages or 


disadvantages of chain store distribution in comparison with 
those of other types of distribution as shown by prices, costs, 
profits and margins, quality of goods and services rendered by 
chain stores and other distributors or resulting from integra- 
tion, managerial efficiency, low overhead, or other similar 
causes; (d) how far the rapid increase in the chain store system 
of distribution is based upon actual savings in costs of manage- 
ment and operation and how far upon quantity prices available 
only to chain store distributors or any class of them; (e) 
whether or not such quantity prices constitute a violation of 


either the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Clayton Act, or 


any other statute, and (f) what legislation, if any, should be 
enacted with reference to such quantity prices.” 

_ _The Maryland Tax—The chains have cause for jubilation 
in the nullifying of the Maryland chain store tax. Alfred H. 
Beckmann, secretary of the National Chain Store Grocers’ As- 
sociation, reports that the courts have issued a permanent in- 
junction restraining enforcement of the so-called “Harris Act” 
providing a fine of $500 for the operation of more than five 
stores by any company in Allegany county, Md. The court 
ruled the law unconstitutional. “Chain stores,” the decision 
said, in part, “by purchasing direct from the manufacturer and 
producer, and eliminating the profits and expenses of the whole- 
saler, jobber and broker and the cost of delivery and selling for 
cash and thereby escaping the usual losses from sales on credit, 
are more likely to give to the farmer, truckman and consumer 
part of the middleman’s profit, and so to become a blessing to 
seciety and to the public generally. Indeed, the very elements 
so earnestly insisted upon by the defendants as a justifiation 
for this extra license fee are the very elements that would seem 
to justify the development of the chain store.” In addition, the 
decision said: “The testimony does not disclose that there is 
anything sinister about their practices foreboding any evil to 
the public which can be anticipated, but it does show that the 
chain stores are more cleanly and sanitary than others; that 
they are conducted with skill and efficiency; that they do not 
delude the buyer into purchasing by giving him credit when he 
is unable to pay for them; that they turn over their stock more 
rapidly than other stores, and do not keep on their shelves goods 
long enough to deteriorate and become unwholesome or im- 
paired in quality, and that through them the tendency is to re- 
duce the cost to the consumer. Freedom of trade without inter- 
ference on the part of the State always develops competition 
and this will protect the consumer against the danger of 
monopoly.” 


One Charge Dies—J. O. Cheek, president of the Cheek-Neal 
Coffee Company, roasters and packers of “Maxwell House” 
coffee, has recently made public a letter written by him refuting 
charges that his company was giving the “A. & P.” stores an 
inside price on its product and “holding up” the remainder of 
the trade for a higher price. Mr. Cheek’s letter, a straight- 
forward statement of policy that would gladden the heart of 
any jobber, after pointing out that his brand is frequently used 
as a “leader” at cut prices by all classes of distributors, and 
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adding that the company is unable to control resale prices, says 
in part: ‘Maxwell House coffee has always been sold under a 
price policy which placed all wholesale distributors on a basis of 
exact equality. It cannot be said that the Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company has given preferential treatment to any distributors 
of its products. The distributor who buys twelve carloads does 
not secure any better price than the man who buys twelve 
cases. Our price is uniform for the entire country. We have 
consistently maintained a high standard of quality in our prod- 
uct in order that it might always be worthy of the confidence 
of the trade and the consuming public. This is the foundation 
on which our business rests: We have no quantity discounts, 
no free deals, no dealer or consumer premiums, nor any device 
by which preferential treatment may be extended. We have 
one wholesale discount, uniform for the entire country and ap- 
plied without discrimination as to size of order.” 

Thus ends another “whispering” campaign which at last 
came into the open. There are doubtless other manufacturers 
of food products just as unjustly suffering the suspicion of con- 
nivance with the chains in preferential treatment deals. The 
statement by Cheek-Neal suggests the advisability of other 
manufacturers of nationally advertised food products coming 
into the open with a definite statement of policy and terms. 

American Stores Spreading—The American Stores Cor- 
poration of Philadelphia, now operating a chain of approxi- 
mately 2,100 stores in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, has taken out a charter to operate in Virginia. It is 
reported that American will shortly take over some chain 
stores already in operation in Virginia, in addition to establish- 
ing stores at stategic points. American will come into direct 
competition with the D. Pender Grocery Company and several 
lesser chains in its new territory. A year or so ago it appeared 
that a merger between American Stores and Kroeger Grocery 
and Baking was imminent, but the deal fell through at the last 
minute. Since that time the Kroger stores have changed hands. 
Although talk of the merger has not entirely subsided in finan- 
cial circles, it is believed that such a move is a dead issue, for 
the time being at least. It has been rumored that American 
Stores has been negotiating for acquisition of the H. D. Lip- 
ford Company chain, operating 35 stores, located in several 
Virginia cities. D. Pender Grocery Company is reported after 
the same chain. 

The New Orleans Meeting—Interest is centering in the 
forthcoming joint convention of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association and the National Association of Retail Grocers 
in New Orleans next month. From present indications it ap- 
pears probable that consideration of chain store competition 
will constitute the outstanding feature of the meetings. The 
chains in one big jump have landed in the grocery trade spot- 
light as the all-important menace to the stability of the whole- 
sale and retail grocery trades. With measures before both 
houses of Congress calling for inquiry into chain store prac- 
tices; with the trade practice submittal before the Federal 
Trade Commission in the offing; and the research bureau spon- 
sored by the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association to delve 
into trade problems, it appears that the chain stores are to come 
in for searching inquiry. The jobbers and retailers of the coun- 
try have at last come to a belated recognition of the fact that 
the “best defensive is an offensive” and are starting out to 
actively combat some of the alleged practices of the chains 
which have reacted so disadvantageously to the interests of the 
older forms of distribution.” 

The Myth of “No Service”—All of the consideration being 
given the question of chain store competition of recent months 
has stressed the fact that the chains “give no service;” that 
they sell for cash and on a cash-and-carry basis, and so are not 
called upon to meet the expense of some of the overhead which 
the independent retail grocer must contend with. 

The writer did a little investigating of this angle in his 
own home neighborhood, an average community in New York. 
The following results were shown: Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, accepts telephone c. o. d. orders which are de- 
livered in a horse-drawn wagon, in no way dissimilar to the old 
type vehicle formerly used, but now discarded by most retail 
grocers in the cities, also accepts over the counter orders for 
delivery; Thomas Roulston, Inc., large Eastern chain, makes 
deliveries of orders; Daniel Reeves, Inc., makes deliveries; 
James Butler, makes deliveries; Sheffield Farms chain store, 
makes deliveries. Thus, every chain in the neighborhood was 
rendering exactly the same delivery service as that classed as 
“ygneconomical” when performed by the independent grocer. 

Some of the writers of various discourses upon present- 
day.competitive conditions would do well to omit the customary 
opening paragraph which reads something like “Chain stores, 
having no delivery charges and selling strictly on a cash-and- 
carry basis,” etc., would do well to get a little first-hand knowl- 
edge of affairs. 
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JUDGE JENNINGS LEAVES GLASS CONTAINER 
ASSOCIATION 

UDGE Jennings (L. G. Jennings), who has been 

J prominently associated with the Glass Container 

Association since he first helped form it, and who 
has been editor of “The Glass Container,” the trade 
journal published by that Association, has announced 
that he will retire from these connections to take up 
some other work he has in mind. 

Mr. Jennings has been a big factor in the progress 
of this Association and in the advancement of the glass 
industry, and his place will be hard to fill. Especially 
will be missed just at this time, when a big adver- 
tising campaign is in full swing. 


Testimonial Notes of Appreciation to Canners’ 
Lecture Bureau 
Danville, Ill., March 9th, 1928. 
Dear Mr. Lee: 


The Woman’s Club of Danville wishes to thank 
you for one of the most splendid meetings this year. 
Mr. W. R. Orr gave a splendid description of canned 
foods from the planting up. The demonstration with 
samples was also of great interest. 

‘Most sincerely, 
Mrs. M. L. CouTANT, President. 
904 North Walnut St. 


Chicago, Ill., March 20th, 1928. 
Canners Lecture Bureau: 


One hundred women were present at the lecture 
on canned foods at Princeton, Ill., March 19th. The 
lecture lasted thirty minutes, the subject being “The 
Romance of Canned Foods,” and then moving pictures 
were shown of the actual preparation of canned foods 
for thirty minutes; then questions were answered for 
fifteen minutes more. A great deal of interest was 
shown and many doubts that the members of the 
Woman’s Club had in relation to canned foods were 
dispelled. S. G. GORSLINE, 

District Sales Manager, Anderson-Barngrover 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Tuscola, Hil., March 28th, 1928. 
Mr. J. A. Lee, Canners Lecture Bureau: 

I am writing to thank you for your fine talk to our 
club on canned foods. I have heard several ladies say 
they enjoyed it very much and that your explanations 
of some points in question in their minds were cleared 
up and settled. Yours sincerely, 

Mrs. A. E. Boyce, Tuscola Woman’s Club. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., March 30, 1928. 
Mr. J. A. Lee, Canners Lecture Bureau: 

I wish to express the appreciation of the Indiana 
Harbor Woman’s Club for your splendid talk on canned 
foods at our recent club meeting. The members were 
well pleased and found your talk very interesting, and 
we thank you for the lecture. Yours very truly, 

RUTH CARLAN, Chairman, 
Home and Education Com., Woman’s Club. 
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HOW TO DEMAND 


QUALITY 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON? 


STUDY 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book on 
hand for quick, ready reference, and study. 


It may be the means of saving you many dollars 
in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 


It Is Insurance Against 
Mistakes. 


Men who have it say they would not take $1000. 
for it if they could not get another copy. 


A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not 
realize how much he needed it. 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve his 
quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It---But the 
house with this book in the Safe feels a con- 


fidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no other 
$10.00 can buy !! 


PRICE $10.00 with, pastage prepaid. 


For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published By 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Mad. 


+, 
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THIS Company is the largest 


For full information 
and oldest manufacturer of the. 
a complete line of high grade District Sales Office. 


AMERICAN 


COKE 


Tin 


We are producing a superior 
quality of Coxe Tin PLates 
specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the canning and packing 
industry. Demand AMERICAN 
Coxes—the best obtainable. at 
We manufacture a complete line of Sheet 
and Tin Mi)! Products—Black Sheets, Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pte, Pa 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Cincinnati 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 

Pacific Coast Representatives : United States 
Steel Products Company, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 

Export Representatives : 

jp, United StatesSteel Products ¥ 


Yy, Company 
New Y ork City 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS 2". RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are weicome. 


APRIL WEATHER IN BALTIMORE 
“Mornin’, Mandy.” 
“Mornin’, Ebenezer.” 
“How you like this col’ weathah, Mandy? ” 
Mandy—I wouldn’t mind the col’ weathah, Ebe- 
nezer, if I could only keep wahm. 


A GOOD WITNESS 

A witness was testifying in a case concerning 
cubic measure, but it was evident from his loose, vague 
talk that he didn’t know exactly what cubic measure 
was. The judge, to test him, said: 

“Now, friend, look at this inkstand. Let us as- 
sume that this inkstand is one yard across the top this 
way, and one yard across the top that way, and one 
yard deep, how would you then describe it?” 

The witness chuckled. “I’d say, Judge, she was 
some inkstand.” 


CAL-I-FOR-NIA 
St. Peter (to applicant)—-Where are you from? 
Applicant—California. 


St. Peter—Come on in, but I don’t think you'll 
like it. 


BARE-FACED 


Old She—I’ve just had my face lifted. 
Young She—Nonsense! Who'd steal such a thing? 


PROVING OWNERSHIP 

Tom, Jack and Pat were arrested for stealing a 
horse, cow and dump wagon. Tom was put on the 
stand and the judge asked him how long he had owned 
the horse. He replied: “Ever since it was a little colt.” 
The judge then asked Jack how long he had owned the 
cow. He replied: “Ever since it was a little calf.” 

The judge then asked Pat how long he had owned 
the wagon. Pat hesitated an instant and replied: “Ever 
since it was a little wheelbarrow.” 


THREE ADVERTISING SLOGANS 


We have always understood that one must be posi- 
tive in advertising, one mustn’t get a negative view- 
point into it. In other words, you want to say: “This is 
good,” not “This is not bad.” 

Yet every rule seems to have its exception. The 
slogan for a certain cigarette much advertised just now 
is “Not a cough in a carload.” 

One of the boys in the office was smoking one the 
other day and coughed, whereupon a chorus struck up: 
“He’s starting on his second carload.” 


EVIDENCE 

“Are you fond of autos?” 
“Am I? You should see the truck I just ate for 

dinner.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
— Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
ag Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Ete. 


All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
‘CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. - 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Go,, Brocton, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

United Company, Baltimore. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. wv 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 


» Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillera. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
#yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott. Co., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

nee Robins & Co., ane Baltimore. 

Ss e-Sells Corp., icago. 

Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler 

i 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
NSURANCE, Canners’. 

oust Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ~ Baltimore. 

Sells Corp., icago. 
"Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. — 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 

LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md, 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Ckisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. | 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


‘Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
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SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. : 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berljn-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi lis. 
Pfaudler Co., N. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer, Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis 


. 


A. K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed. Countershafts. See Speed Reo. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
indmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
nks, Wood. 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 
This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 


Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 


Weight, 150 Ibs. 


Will receive cans up to 7% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 


Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 


Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


— WRITE FOR PRICES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, a BALTIMORE, MD. 
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MANES BETTER-CANS MANES BETTEG-CANS CE CONTINENTAL MARES BETTER CONTINENTAL: CAN-COMPNY-IN MAES ETT ER-CANS 


Maintaining a Service to Canners 
that is of inestimable value 
in producing 
Quality Foods 
Attractively Packed 


COAST TO COAST 


CHICAGO-S LOIS-SHN LOSANGELES CE) SERVICE 


Symbol of Quality and Service 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


INC. 


CONTINENTAL MAKES-BETTER CANS FACTONES: FROM SYRACUSE JERSEY CIY PASSAIC: BALTIMORE: ROANOKE CANONSBURG: 
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